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RYSTAL PALACE.—FIFTEENTH SATURDAY 


J) CONCERT—THIS DAY.—Madame Cora de Wilhorst, Miss Katherine Poyntz, 
Mr. Whitney, and the Crystal Palace Choir, Conductor—Mr, Manns. Symphony, 
C minor, and Selection, “ Ruins of Athens" (Beethoven); Ballet Scene, Turkish 
Dance and Chorus, “ Corsair” (C, Deffell), and Overture, ‘* Konig von Homburg” 
(Sir Julius Benedict), first time at these concerts. 

Admission, Half-a-Crown; or by Guinea Season Ticket. ‘Transferable Serial 
Stalls, for the remaining 12 Concerts, One Guinea. Stalls for this concert, Half-a- 
crown. 


T ONDON BALLAD OONOERTS.—The following 


artists will appear on Wednesday next :—Madame Sherrington, Miss Blanche 
Cole, Miss Edith Wynne (her first appearance since her return from America), Miss 
Enriquez, and Madame Patey (her first appearance since her return trom America) ; 
Mr. sims Reeves, Mr. Arthur Byron, anéd Mr. Maybrick, Pianoforte, Miss Agnes 
Zimmermann, Conductors—Mr, J. L. Hatros and Mr. Stpney Nayor. Stalls, 
6s, ; family tickets for four, 21s,; balcony, 3s, ; area, 2s. ; orchestra and gallery, 1s. 
Tickets to be had of Mr. Austin, St. James’s Hall; Boosey and Co., Holles Street, 
and the usual musicsellers. 


ORNING BALLAD CONCERT, Sr. James’s Hatt. 

On Monday, February 12, at two o'clock. Artists :—Madame Sherrington, 

Miss Blanche Cole, Miss Edith Wynne, Madame Patey, and Miss Enriquez ; Mr. 

Sims Reeves, Mr. Arthur Byron, and Mr. Maybrick. Pianoforte—Madame Arabella 

Goddard, Condactors—Mr. J. L. Harron and Mr. Sipwey NayLor. Stalls, 6s; 

family tickets for four, 21s ; balcony, 3s; area 2s ; erchestra and gallery, 1s. Tickets 

to be had of Mr, Austin, St, James's Hall, Boosey & Co,, Holles Street, and the 
usual musicsellers, 


QoguReee SOCIETY.—Berruoven Rooms, 27, Harley 
reet, W.—President, Sir Junius Benepict; Director, Herr ScuusertH, 
SIXTH SEASON, 1872. The Concerts of the Society, this Season, will take place 
on Thursdays 29th February, April 4th, May 9th, and June 13th, The Concerts of 
the Schubert Society afford an excellent opportunity for young rising artists to 
make their appearance in public, Prospectus and full particulars on application to 
H. G. Hopper, Hon, See, 











MDLLE. CARLOTTA PATTI. 
OLLE. CARLOTTA PATTI will shortly arrive in 


F London, and would accept Engagements for a limited number of Public and 
Private Concerts. Applications to be made to Mr. Maurice Strakosch, 106, 
Boulevard Haussmann, Paris. 


“THE MARINER.” 
IGNOR FOLI will sing Louis Drent’s New and 


h Popular Song, “‘ THE MARINER,” during his tour with Mr. Mapleson's 
Concert Party: at Torquay, February 3rd; Taunton, 5th; Bristol, 6th; Oxford, 
ith; Cambridge, 8th ; Norwich, 9th ; Ipswich, 10th ; Leicester, 12th. 








DME. CAMILLA URSO has the honour to announce 

that she will arrive in London for the season early in March. All letters 
to be addressed to Mdme. C. Urso, care of Messrs. Duncan Davison & Ca, 
244, Regent Street. 


Mess SOPHIE FERRARI will sing “THE SKY- 

LARK,” Composed by GEORGINA BAIRNSFATHER, at several of the 
forthcoming Concerts, Published in A Flat and F. Post free for 18 stamps, 
Lamborn Cock & Co., 63, New Bond Street ; and Cramer, Wood & Co. 


“MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY.” 
RR. SUTCLIFFE will sing Wilford Morgan’s 
Popular Song, “MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY,” at Beverley, 
February 12th ; and at all engagements. 


CHOIR BOYS WANTED. 
NATHEDRAL OR CHURCH CHOIR BOYS 


REQUIRED for St. George’s Military Church, Wceolwich. Two Boys as 
Leaders, and others for the Choir, from ten years of age, must possess really good 
treble voices. All communications to be addressed to Mr. J. Smith, Royal Artillery 
Band Master and Director of the Choir, 59, Wood Street, Woolwich, where the many 

















TO CHORAL SOCIETIES, CHOIRMASTERS, &c. 
NTIRE STOCK of Printed Music, together with the 


Music Plates and Copyrights attaching to the same, including the most 
completo and perfect editions extant of Hanpxt’s Orarorios (known as the 
celebrated Exeter Hall editions); a large collection of Anthems and Cathedral 
Music, Cantatas, &c., by Sir George J. Elvey, of Her Majesty’s Chapel Royal, 
Windsor; Arnold, Aldrich, Boyce, Rathshill, Blow, Croft, Greene, Gauntlett, 
Hopkins, Kent, Purcell, Spohr, Webbe, and his late Royal Highness the Prince 
Consort ; Wesley's “In Exitu" and “ Exultate Deo;" the London Psalmist; and 
many important works, including entire Sets of Vocal, String, and Wind Parts for 
complete Orchestras, which will be arranged in lots to suit the convenience of Choral 


Societies, Choirs, &c. 
Mr. ROBINS 

is favoured with instructions from the Executors of Mr. Joseph Surman, deceased, to 
Sell by Auction, at the Room, 21, Old Bond Street, London, on Wednesday, 21st 
of February, and two following days, the whole of the above important Works, 
Catalogues are now ready, and may be obtained at No, 9, Exeter Hall; of Messrs. 
Tippatts & Son, solicitors, 5, Great St, Thomas Apostle, E.C.; or will be 
forwarded, post free, for One Stamp, on application to 


Mr, ROBINS 
(late Mr. George Robins), 5, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, S.W. (Established in the 
Piazza, Covent Garden, 1870.) 


ME ARTHUR BYRON begs to announce that he 


is in town for the Season. All applications for Oratorics, Concerts, &c., to be 
, addressed to Mr. Cunningham Boosey, 6, Argyll Place, Regent Street. er 


R. ARTHUR BYRON will sing Witrorp Moreay’s 
Bik, Popular Song “MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY,” at the London 
llad Cencerts, St. James’ Hall, on Wednesday, February 2ist. 


R. FRANK ELMORE will sing his new and successful 
nth song, “THE WOODMAN'S SONG,” on February 6th, at the Coopers’ Hal 
Bathe 's Rooms ; 12th, Ladbroke Hall; 20th, Pimlico Rooms ; 28th, St, George’ 
Davi and at his own Matinee on March 2nd. Price 3s. Published at Duncan 

avison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 














3 ’ Price 2d, (post free). 
ITERARY, Artistic, Scientific, Musieal, and Dramatic 
tons mouse the Week ; Fashion ; Poultry and Pigeons ; Flowers and Garden opera- 
dec Tan eeaee of Articles for Sale and Exchange by PRIVATE PERSONS. 
HOUSEHOLD) EXCHANGE AND MART, AND JOURNAL OF THE 


London : 32, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 





tages offered, will be explained. 

RATORY CHOIR.— Wanted, a SOLO BASS SINGER 

and SOLO TREBLES (Boys). Apply at the Oratory, Brompton, S.W., on 
Wednesday and Saturday afternoons, between four and five o'clock. 


ss. WORKS BY JOHN HULLAH, 


Proressor o¥ Vocat Music tx Kine's CoLLEGE AND IN QugEN’s COLLEGE, 


Lonpon. 
ILHELM’S MANUAL of SINGING, for the use 

mA of Teachers and Pupils. Parrs I, and II. Price 2s. 6d. each; or together 
in cloth, 5s. 

EXERCISES and FIGURES contained in Parts I. and Il. of “ Wilhelm's 
Manual,” for the use of Pupils. Books I.and II. Price 8d. each. 

LARGE SHEETS, containing the Figures in Part II of ‘“‘ Wilhelm's Manual.” 
Nos. I, to VIII. ina Parcel. Price 6s. 

LARGE SHEETS, containing the Exercises in Part I. of ‘‘ Wilhelm’s Manual,” 
Nos, IX. to XL. in Four Parcels of Eight Nos. each. Price 6s. per Parcel. 

LARGE SHEETS, containing the Figures in Part II. of ‘‘ Wilhelm’s Manual, 
Nos. XLI, to LIL. ina Parcel. Price 9s, 

HULLAH'S RUDIMENTS of MUSICAL GRAMMAR. Price 3s. 

HULLAH'S GRAMMAR of MUSICAL HARMONY. Royal 8vo. Price 3s. 

EXERCISES to GRAMMAR of MUSICAL HARMONY. Price 1s. 

GRAMMAR of COUNTERPOINT. Part I, Super-royal 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

HULLAH’S INFANT SCHOOL SONGS. Price 6d. 

SCHOOL SONGS for TWO and THREE VOICES, Two Books. 8vo. Price éd, 


each. 
HULLAH’S EXERCISES for the CULTIVATION of the VOICE; for Soprane 
or Tenor, 2s. 6d. ; Contralto or Bass, 2s. 6d, 
London: Lonemans, Gresn & Co., Paternoster Row. 


HE THANKSGIVING DAY.—GOD BLESS THE 
PRINCE OF WALES. The new National Song. Composed by Bainter 
Ricuarps. 4s, Piano solo and duet, 4s, each. The Four-part Song, two stamps. 
“The most popular anthem of the age.”—Musical World. 


EW MUSIC for the PIANOFORTE, all at half price, 


ost free. 
** God Bless the Prince of Wales.” Brilliant, By Brinley Richards. 4s. 
“ God Bless the Prince of Wales.” Familiar arrangement. By Brinley Richards, 


3s. 

“ God Bless the Prince of Wales.” Arranged for two performers onone pianoforte, 
by the composer, Brinley Richards. 4s. 

London: Sole Publishers, Ropert Cocks & Co., New Burlington Street. Order of 
all Musicsellers, 
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CANDLES. 


IELD'S SELF-FITTING.—These admirable Oandles are yearly in increasing demand, and are supplied as 
heretofore in Spermaceti, Paraffine, Petro-Stearine, and also in Chamber Candles 12 in a box. 


May be obtained of all Dealers throughout the United Kingdom. 


oe 





“MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY.” 
R. WILFORD MORGAN will sing his popular 


Ballad, ““MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY," in Mrs, John Mactarren's 
Concerts, at Islington, February 8th; and Newport (Isle of Wight), Feb. 24nd. 


Ree eentenen a a few Voices of Refinement (Ladies and 
Gentlemen only), for a really Aristocratic Choir. Soirees fortnightly 
— to be addressed tu “ Doctor,” care of Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent 





“THE MESSAGE.” 
\ R. WILFORD MORGAN will sing Blumenthal’s 
{VL celebrated Song, ‘THE MESSAGE,” at Bow, February 5th; Vintner's 
Hail, 8th; Bristol, 12th ; Newport, 22nd; St. James's Hall, March 22nd. 
“MY SWEFTHEART WHEN A BOY.” 
R. WILFORD MORGAN will sing his immensely 
Popular Ballad, ‘‘ MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY,” Willis'’s Rooms, 
14th ; Theatre Royal, Drury Dane, 14th ; also at Mr. Ransford's Concert, St. James's 
Hall. 
few ROSE HARRISON (Soprano).—All communi- 


cations respecting Concerts, Oratorios, &c., to be addressed to Mr. Cuningham 
Boosey, 6, Argyll Place, Regent Street, W. 


yj Adaes LAURA BAXTER begs to request that all 
BL communications respecting concerts, &c., may be addressed to her, at her 
residence, 19, Fulham Place, Maida Hill West, W. 


\fFISS EDITH WYNNE will return from America 
bk early in February. Applications for concert, and other engagements, should be 
addressed to her residence, 18, Bentinck Street, Manchester Square, W. 


i {here yp G DAY.—The SECOND EDITION 
of the NEW NATIONAL SONG, Price 2d., is now ready; also parts for 
large or small bands.—Nove.Lo, Ewer & Co., 1, Berners Street, W. 


\ ISS ELLEN HORNE begs to announce her Removal 
to 13, Torriano Avenue, N.W., where all engagements for Concerts, 

Oratorios, &c., should be addressed. 
NEW 


ATRS. JOHN HOLMAN ANDREWS’ 


SONGS. 
“ WAITING, WATCHING,” sung by Miss Edith Holman Andrews, Published 
at CHAPPELL’s. 
“THE ADIEU,” at Dorr & Stewart's. 
“GO, LOVELY ROSE,” at Weexgs’, 
“MARY, BEREFT OF THEE,” at Davison’s. 
“LEGEND OF THE AVON,” Old English Ditty, arranged with Chorus, for 
Ladies, at Lamporn Cock & Co.'s, 
Also, by GERTRUDE HOLMAN ANDREWS, 


** ANGELS,” published at Durr & Stewart's, 
GENERAL MUSICAL AGENCY. 
ME E. CUNINGHAM BOOSEY begs to announce 


that he is prepared to undertake engagements, for the most eminent Artists, 
English and Foreign ; to arrange provincial tours, and to manage concerts, fetes, &c., 
both in London and the country. Among other important matters already entrusted 
to Mr. Boosey, are the engagements for the London Baliad Concerts, anc the arrange- 
ment connected with the performances of M. Offenbach’s operas,—London : 6 Argyll 
Place, Regent Street. An Estimate of the expense of a Concert party, large or 
small, will be sent by return of post on application, 


BOUDALT’S PEPSINE POWDER 


Taken by Dyspeptics at each meal (Bottles of One Ounce). 
PRIZE OF THE FRENCH INSTITUTE, 1856, 
and supplied to the principal Hospitals of Paris since 1854, 


BOUDALT’S PEPSINE WINE (SHERRY), 4s. & 8s. 


SOLE MEDAL, PARIS EXHIBITION, 1867. SILVER MEDAL, 1868, 
Delicious and agreeable to take, and superior to all others. 


BOUDAULT’S PEPSINE PILLS & LOZENCES, 3s. 


A very convenient form for Persons travelling. 






































HOTTOT-BOUDAULT, 7, Avenue Victoria, Paris, 
A. & M. ZIMMERMANN, 7, Fen Court, London E.C. 
May be obtained through all Chemists. 


“PLEIN DE DOUTE,” 
SONATA FOR PIANOFORTE SOLO. 

Adagio maestoso, Allegro con brio, Romanza, Intermezzo, Scherzo and Trio, 
Rondo brillante. Composed and Dedicated by permission to 
MADAME ARABELLA GODDARD, 

By BERNARD FAREBROTHER. 

London: Lamporn Cocx & Co,, 63, New Bond Street, W, 








R. WILBYE COOPER begs to inform his Friends 
and the Public that he has returned to Town. Letters respecting Oratorios, 
Concerts, Pupils, &c., address, 19, Great Portland Street, Oxford Circus, W. 


ADAME PATEY AND MR. PATEY beg to 

announce that they can accept Engagements on and after the 7th inst. Aj] 

Steet We to be made to Mr. Cunningham Boosey, 6, Argyll Place, Regent 
r . 








NOW READY. 
7 MUSICAL DIRECTORY, ANNUAL AND 


ALMANAC: FOR 1872, containing Names and Addresses ot the Profession 
1871, 


and Trade, (town and country); List of Societies ; Record of Musical Even 
3 
’ 


and other valuable information. In wrappers, post free, 2s. 3d.; el 
Rudall, Carte & Co., 20, Charing Cross, 8.W. 


NOW READY. 
HE PROFESSORS POCKET BOOK FOR 1872, 


Published under the direction of Sir Jutius B P 








.—To F f 

Music, and others, this work is invaluable, Space is allotted to each hour in the 

day, from 8, a.m., to 8, p.m. The dates of the principal musical events of 1872, are 

= ‘ aa 3s.; Russia leather, 63.2d. Rudall, Carte & Co., 20, Charing 
ross, 8. W. 


SIGNOR FOLI'S NEW AND SUCCESSFUL SONG. 
“THE MARINER,” 


Sung with distinguished success by Sicnor FOLI at Glasgow, Edinburgh, Liverpoe) 
and at the Crytal Palace Sarorpay Concurts. 


Composed by LOUIS DIEHL. 
Price 4s. 
London ; Dencaw Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W, 
Where may be obtained “ A Message from the Deep,” sung by Signor Foli, 


“Signor Foli was unanimously encored in Herr Diehl's new and already very 
popular song, “ The Mariner,” which he gave with remarkable vigour and expres- 
sion."—The Times. 

“ We must not omit to mention a song entitled ‘The Mariner,’ which is an exeel- 
lent composition, by Louis Diehl. It was well executed by Signor Foli, and was 
encored as much for the beauty of the composition, as the excellence of the sing- 
ing.”—The Observer. 

‘‘ Signor Foli obtained an encore for a capital song, ‘The Mariner,’ by Herr Louis 
Dieh!.”—The Graphic. 

“Signor Foli sang Herr Diehl's new song, ‘ The Mariner,’ (at the Philharmonic 
Concert, Liverpool). It is an excellent and spirited piece of music, and was encored," 
—Liverpool Courier. 

“ Signor Foli has proved himself worthy of the title of best of bass singers known 
in this country. In every piece he sang he was at once the man of superb natural 
gift and admirable power of interpretation ; but it was in the very genuine song of 
‘The Mariner’—a class of music and sentiment peculiarly well suited to his 
powers—that his rich, deep, strong basso and hearty delivery told with most success 
It was very heartily applauded and encored."—Cork Examiner, 

“ The manner in which Signor Foli sang Dieh|'s new song, ‘ The Mariner,’ elicited 
immense applause; and though the Signor appeared twice on the platform to bow 
his acknowledgments, the audience would not be content, and he eventually responded 
to their demands."—7he Nottingham Journal, Saturday, January 20th, 1872. 

“In + The Mariner,’ a new song by Diehl, Signor Foli so gratified his audiences 
that he was recalled three times, and eventually yielded to the encore."—Nottingham 
Daily Guardian, Saturday, January 20th, 1872. 

‘“ The new song by Diehl, which Signor Foli introduced at a later hour, possesses 
every eliment of wide popularity, including, of course, conventionality; and as it 
was really well sung, its re-demand, which was not complied with, was only 
natural.”—Birmingham Daily Post, Thursday, January 18, 1872. 

“In Diehl’s song of ‘ The Mariner,’ Signor Foli fairly brought down the house,"= 
Belfast Evening Telegraph, January 13th, 1872. 

“ Signor Foli sang the song, ‘The Mariner,’ in such a manner that he was ob! 
to repeat it, the audience forgetting his indisposition in their enthnsiagm.”—, 
Times, January 13th, 1872, 


“ENGLAND'S STAR, ALL HAIL!” 
NEW NATIONAL SONG, 

TO H.R.H. EDWARD ALBERT, PRINCE OF WALES. 
‘Words and Music composed by Madame WBIS8, 
Post free, 1s, 6d., 

B, Witi1ams, Paternoster Row. 
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PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF THE YOUTH 
OF FELIX MENDELSSOHN. 
By Dr. FERDINAND RABLES.* 


One portion of our youth comes vividly back to us in after 
life—the time of leaving home or school, to finish those studies 
which fit us for the great world. We are never so old but that 


we can look upon that as a pleasurable and important episode in 


accompany me for the ue time to Zelter, The evening 
then passed away in highly interesting musical conversation, in 
which papa Mendelssohn took a prominent part being versed 
uncommonly well in musical matters. He has written a treatise 
on the construction of a perfect independent temperature, ‘ Ein 
Versuch eine vollkommen gleichschwebende Temperatur durch die 
Construction zu finden,” which is in Marpurg’s 


rin’ 
a . . Musical Contributions, Vol. V. I found Felix a sprightly youth 
existence. For my part, although the incidents which I am 3 , youta, 
pe ponge salto plas a nearly fifty cas 200, ek sae oe good hearted and obliging, but with an extremely sensitive 
fad e ' 


fresh in my memory as if but a year 
1822, I was sent to 
order to develop my musical studies, Strongly recommended to 
Mr, Mendelssohn- oldy, the father of the great composer, 
Felix Mendelssohn, I received from him a friendly and cordial 
reception, together with promises of every possible assistance— 
these promises were so faithfully carried out as to lay upon me 
the burden of a sincere and lasting gratitude. My first visit was 
in the afternoon, the old gentleman inviting me to stay to tea, 
when I should be introduced to his family. ‘‘ In the meanwhile,” 
he said, *¢ you shall see Felix, and I doubt not you will soon be 
friends. I will see if he is disengaged.” Thereupon he rang the 
bell; nor had we long to wait for the advent of the young 
musician, Already Felix had a wide-spread repute as a musical 
prodigy ; so that I felt both pleasure and curiosity in meeting 
with him. In he came, a youth with ruddy cheeks, sparkling 
eyes, and flowing black ringlets, looking keenly at me. Mr. 
Mendelssohn told him I had been recommended by a very old 
friend of his as a promising youth with musical talent, and had 
come to Berlin in order to extend my musical studies, concluding 
by expressing a wish not only that we should agree, but that I 
should be regarded by Felix as a house friend. Left alone, our 
conversation turned upon Professor Zelter, Felix expressing how 
indebted he was to bim for his theoretical instructions, and for 
the care which he had always taken in introducing to him, and 
causing him to appreciate, the works of the old masters. Next, 
he mentioned his master on the piano, Ludwig Berger, in terms 
overflowing with praise, and attributing aught which was 
excellent in his playing, to ‘‘ that great master,” as he called him. 
Ferdinand Rietz, a wonderful violin player, a pupil of the 
celebrated Rode, he called his dear friend, assuring me that I 
should be delighted to hear him play—‘ he is so clever and so 
modest.” The bell rang for tea, and Felix conducted me to the 
sitting-room, where I was introduced to Madame Mendelssohn 
and to Fanny, the eldest child. Madame Mendelssohn was a 
pleasant, kind-hearted lady, rather delicate looking, who, as I 
afterwards found, was often a mediator between father and son. 
Papa Mendelssohn was very strict—his word was law, his ideas 
incapable of contravention ; the only softening influence which 
could be brought to bear upon him being that of his wife. 
During tea, my course of instruction was planned, subject to the 
decision of Professor Zelter, who every Friday partook of that 
meal en famille with the Mendelssohns; consequently, the final 
arrangements were deferred until that important day should 
arrive. Friday came and my second visit took place. I found 
my young friend practising the first Allegro of Hummel’s con- 
certo in A minor, and, when he had concluded, I begged of him 
to play the other of the concerto. His playing was very 
fine ; considering his age, wonderful. He apologized for his 
performance, saying, “I only commenced it ast lesson, and have 
much to learn before I master it.” For my part, I thought it 
already finished and executed to perfection. ‘“ Now,” said he, 
“we will see mamma ; I am longing to see her ; neither shall we 
have long to wait for the Herr Professor.” The Professor came, 
and as he entered the room the children ran towards him, and 
hung around him as if he were a general favourite. He was of 
& tall commanding figure, had a stern countenance, and a lofty 
carriage. Made acquainted with my projects, he at once began 
to question me with scone to my masters at Hamburg, and 
upon naming Music-Director Schwenke, he said, ‘* Well, you could 
not have had a more highly accomplished adviser.” I then ex- 
pressed to him my gratitude for thetrouble that Herr Schwenke had 
taken with me in classical music and the rudiments of composition. 
Zelter then wished to examine me as to acquirements 


In the year 


reserve, he did not show that “ Laisser aller” which might have 


P : a : 
rlin from my native town of Hamburg, in been expected from one of his age, characteristics which I 


attributed to his having associated so much with grown-up 
an and so little with those of his ownage. So I always 
ound him during the two years I stayed in Berlin; always under 
the direct control of his father, the tender thoughtfulness of his 
mother, and what I may call the loving surveillance of his sister 
Fanny. There is no doubt that the good habits and education of 
his early life had an influence upon his musical creations. In 
analyzing his melodies I am always impressed with a certain 
moderation in their fluency, a refinement and chaste intelligence, 
unclouded by any shadow of showing or vulgarity. Felix’s time 
for study was strictly divided into portions for each branch. 
Seldom have I seen such punctuality as at Mendelssohn’s ; every 
hour in the day had its fixed employment ; his practice on the 
piano was regulated by a watch placed in front of him, the 
instrument on which he played being a grand, by Streicher of 
Vienna, at that time considered the best Germai manufacturer. 
If a visitor called in the daytime, Felix was seldom allowed to 
interrupt his studies, but after teatime all work was done, house- 
friends made their appearance, and music and conversation 
filled up the remaining hours of the day. Paul and Rebecca, the 
younger children, retired early in the evening, Felix later, but 
never, to my remembrance much later than ten o’clock, his parents 
considering late hours would interfere with the next morning’s 
studies, which included Latin and Mathematics, in both of 
which Felix was very proficient. The appointed day for my 
examination came on, and Felix and I rode over to Zelter. We 
made a larger circle than was necessary, in order that I might 
be shown the most conspicuous — and places of the city. 
The professor received us very cordially, and gave me several 
practical exercises, consisting of harmonizing a chorale in five 
— transposing a song with accompaniment into two different 
eys, and putting a counter subject to a motive fora fugue. 
When I had done these, he examined them, and seemed entirely 
satisfied, showing them to Felix, who directly pointed out two 
mistakes, in all probability overlooked by the Herr Professor. 
The result of my examination was favourable ; I was accepted as 
a pupil, and my lessons were fixed. Whilst I was engaged with 
my exercises, Zelter showed to Felix two letters he had recentl 
received from the great Goethe, which he seemed to read wi 
the greatest interest. The Professor then requested me, as he 
had heard I was a good violin player, and had my instrument 
with me, to play a piece. I having brought no music, he gave 
me a volume of Mozart’s sonatas for piano and violin, and 
requested Felix to play the sonata in A major, ¢, withme. We 
got through it capitally, obtaining the applause of the Professor, 
except in the last movement of presto, which he considered we 
played too fast, almost prestissimo, so that many beautiful 
$ were injured by not being played clearly enough. He 
then said he would expect me every Friday to take a violin part 
in the tice of classical music, vocal and instrumental, which 
took slhea his house from twelve to two on that day, the per- 
formers being amateurs and professionals, Felix adding that he 
and his father would be very glad if I would join a musical 
reunion, held at their house every alternate Sunday morning, for 
the purpose of trying the Quintet-Symphonies . . . of himself 
and works of various other composers. I was extremely proud 
of these two invitations. Mendelssohn’s symphonies for stri 
which we executed, werethoseof which examples have been recently 
played at the Crystal Palace. The performers at Mendelssohn's 
were Ist violin, Ferdinand Rietz and Hertz, members of the King’s 
Chapel; 2nd violin, Louis Lansberg* and myself. The 


* Louis Landsberg, who made afterwards Rome his residence, was created a 
Knight, and was well known by artists and connoisseurs who visited Rome as 








bh m 
efore he took me as one of bis pupils. Felix offering to 
* Printed by permission of Dr. Ferdinand Rables, Copyright reserved. 








the Chevalier Landsberg. He worked very hard in that town to introduce 
and elevate classical music, and was a sincere apostle of our divine art. 
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violas were played by Rietz, senior, and Boehmer, both of the 
Chapel Royal. "The violoncello was in the hands of the distin- 
guished artist and composer, Kelz, and the double-bass was 
played by the famous Kisolt. Mendelssohn himself indicated 
the time when not playing the piano. So it was that we executed 
the juvenile compositions of our late great maestro, and, so far as 
I can recollect, those works created a great impression on both 
hearers and instrumentalists, clearly anticipating his future 
artistical reputation. Few composers have been as fortunate as 
Mendelssohn in hearing their early compositions so well and 
carefully performed, and there is no doubt that the constant 
criticism of superior performers and highly versed connoisseurs 
must eventually produce not only a purer style, but a more 
elevated taste. Another great advantage was accorded to him at 
Professor Zelter’s weekly practices, where selections from the old 
German and Italian masters were performed, A chorus num- 
bering from 40 to 50, composed of the best amateurs of the 
Sing-Academy, and a double quartet of strings were regularly 
assembled there. The Professor conducted, and Mendelssohn 
presided at the piano, playing from the score the parts of those 
instruments which were not represented, namely: wind-instru- 
ménts ; leading the movements of the choruses, and pointing out, 
in conjunction with the conductor, any mistakes which occured 
either in the vocal or instrumental parts. The Professor was 
not easily satisfied; yet at this age Felix drew his attention to 
points which he had overlooked, showing him the score from 
which he was playing and saying, modestly: “Sehen Sie hier, 
Herr Professor!” ‘* Look here, Professor!” and I never heard him 
give cause to be contradicted or corrected. Although so young, 
I believe that Mendelssohn could have changed places with the 
Professor to the advantage of us all. 

No doubt. these practices laid the foundations of Mendelasohn’s 
eminence as a conductor. His reading and playing from the 
score was really wonderful, although not moreso than the rapidity 
and accuracy with whish he could transpose a composition for 
several parts into various keys. I have heard him transpose 
many works of Bach and Handel—for which he had a great pre- 
dilection—into any key which was selected by a bystander. 
Felix was delighted when I told him my intention to take lessons 
on the violin from his friend Ferdinand Rietz, and prophesied 
that I should go on well under his instructions, assuring me that 
his friend would amply repay the confidence I had shown by 
placing myeelf under his tuition. ‘I have composed a sonata for 
piano and violin,” said he “ which Rietz and I will let you hear ; 
I hope you will like it.” This he uttered in such a modest 
unaffected manner as to charm me. Zelter’s instructions were 
mainly confined to the practical portions of music, to which he 
kept his students with a hand of iron—Mendelssohn being by 
no means excepted ; and this course of training must have had a 
vast influence upon him at that period of his artistic development 
when his genius began to soar upwards. Amiable and polite to 
Felix, the Professor was coarse and brutal to his other pupils. 
In the Sing-Academy his outbursts towards single members were 
often calculated to wound the feelings of those to whom they 
were addressed. Nor had he the smallest respect for sex; the 
ladies received their full share of his unmannerly vituperations. 
Felix told me that he one day spoke to a young lady standing 
near his conducting place in the following uncomplimentary 
terms :—‘t Why don’t you open your fine large mouth wider, 
you will find it improve your singing.” I may here, whilst on 
this subject, mention an incident which occurred to me at one of 
the practices at Zelter’s residence on Fridays. I was standing in 
a leisurely careless attitude at the music stand from which I 
played, when the Professor, noticing me, rapped with his béton, 
and commenced a severe lecture on my slovenly attitude, finishing 
with such an indecent comparison as nearly made me faint. I have 
never heard such revolting language before ladies and in public ashe 
used ; and such was its effect upon me that I resolved not only to 
discontinue my attendance at those meetings, but also to relinquish 
the instructions which | received from him, as well as my visits 
at the Mendelssohns, where I feared again to meet him. A fortnight 
after this occurrence, I received a very kind letter from Felix, 
enquiring the cause of my absence, and expressing a hope that it 
was not caused by indisposition. Cooled down a little by this 
time, I was making my way next day to the Mendelssohns, in order 








to give them the true explanation of my conduct—of which they 
must, however, have been fully aware, as Felix and Fanny were 
present, when, to my surprise, I met the Herr Professor. I 
saluted him in passing, and received a hard stare in reply, but 
had hardly proceeded ten or twelve yards when I heard him call- 
ing me, all turning round perceived that he was making signs 
for me to approach him. I obeyed, and was asked—‘“ Why have 
I not seen you for so long a time?” I made some trifling 
excuses, but was interrupted by the Professor saying, ‘I will 
tell you the truth—you were offended at my remarks concerning 
your attitude when playing the violin. Now, my lad, to those 
in whom I take a particular interest I make no compliments, the 
more coarsely I express myself the better intentions I have 
towards them; so t shall expect you as usual.” Arriving at 
Mendelssohn's, I related the particulars of my interview, at 
which we all laughed heartily, much pleased with the curious 
intermezzo—Felix consoling me with the remarks, ‘‘ He treats 
every one alike, and you will doubtless hear more of his strange 
speeches ; but in spite of his roughness he is really a kind-hearted 
man, and an excellent master; so you had better pocket his 
eccentricities, and regard them merely as jokes.” is reason- 
ing of Felix («ho was looked up to by every one for his talents 
and amiability) convinced me that I had better forget the Pro- 
fessor’s speech and resume my studies. Many years after, Felix 
and I enjoyed a merry laugh over this memory of our youth, 
Zelter’s coarseness may be accounted for as he had been a master 
bricklayer in his early days; but he became more and more 
refined as his intimacy with Goethe, our German Homer, 
increased, but never attaining that tact and politeness which are 
now expected from an artist at the head of a musical institution, 
Such qualities were rarely to be found fifty years ago. I here 
donates my narrative with respect to Felix Mendelssohn's boy- 
hood, intending to resume it at that period of his life when he 
returned from his first visit to England. 

London, January, 1872. Dr. FERDINAND RAHLES. 
——o— 


CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS, 


The winter Saturday concerts are resumed. The two which have already 
been given were interesting on several accounts. The orchestra which Mr. 
Manns conducts, not merely with enthusiasm, but with genuine ability to back 
it, is playing better and better ; in fact, it would be difficult to imagine more 
admirable performances of the symphonies and overtures of the great masters 
than are to be heard at the Crystal Palace. At the first concert, Schumann's 
symphony in B flat, his first, and, as many among his admirers confidently 
assert, his best, and the overture to Die Zauberflote, were instances in point. 
Of course, every ber of the orchestra knows Mozart's incomparable prelude 
by heart, and it is, therefore, not surprising that it should have been played 
uniformly well ; but the symphony of Schumann, being far less familiar, and 
written after a fashion by no means accommodating to the instruments, more 
particularly to the stringed instruments, is on that account alone a task of 
greater responsibility. Yet, in the comparatively modern symphony the 
Crystal Palace orchestra acquitted itself not a bit less satisfactorily than in the 
overture which has now for more than 80-years been universally recognized 4s 
a masterpiece. At the same concert Mr. John Francis Barnett’s thoughtful 
ingenious, and elaborately wrought out “ Ouverture Symphonique” (so-called), 
composed originally for, and first performed at, the Philharmonic Concerts, was 
given with such exemplary care and spirited effect as must have entirely 
satisfied the composer himself, however exacting. The pianoforte concerto 
was Beethoven’s in E flat—the unsurpassed and unsurpassable “ No 5"—the 
great musician’s ‘‘ last word” in this direction. The E flat concerto, the culmi- 
nating effort of Beethoven's ‘‘ second period,” holds—as “ G.,” the annotator 
of the Crystal Palace Programmes, says appositely—a place among pianoforte 
concertos similar to that of the third Leonora among overtures, and the Froica 
among symphonies. The pianist who had the honour of playing this noble 
work was Mr. Franklin Taylor, one of those earnest and conscientious artists 
of whom we may reasonably be proud. We have on several occasions had the 
agreeable task of recognizing Mr. Taylor as an accomplished master of the most 
universal of instruments—and this, thanks chiefly to Mr. Manns; for elsewhere 
(an occasional appearance at the Monday Popular Concerts allowed for) our 
young countryman has enjoyed but rare opportunities for exhibiting his 
unquestionable talent before London audiences, Nevertheless, of each occasion 
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afforded him, he makes the best use; and, probably, he hasnever achieved a more 
genuine success than by his admirable rendering of Beethoven's Fifth Concerto 
the test of all pianists aiming at the highest honours. The times of each 
movement were taken to a nicety ; the phrasing of each cantabile theme was 
themore acceptable, inasmuch as, while thoroughly expressive, it showed no trace 
of exaggeration; and the execution of the brilliant passages was not less 
correct than energetic and well accentuated. In short, the performance was 
quite worthy of the composition, and the hearty applause that followed was 
nost legitimately earned. 

The singers at this concert were Malle, Limia and Mr. Sims Reeves. Malle. 
Limia, a French lady, if we are not mistaken, produced an agreeable impression 
both in the cavatina from Rossini’s Semiramide (“Bel raggio”) and in 
Haydn's canzonet, “My mother bids me bind my hair;” her delivery of 
the last of which (although accompanied by the orchestra, instead of, as 
Haydn intended, by the pianoforte) was especially worthy commendation. 
Mr. Sims Reeves sang his very best. His two pieces were ‘‘ Deeper, and 
deeper still,” with its long-accepted sequel, “ Waft her, angels, through the 
skies,” from Handel’s Jephtha, and the splendid tenor scena from Weber's Der 
Freischiitz, familiarly known by the early English version, ‘Through the 
orest.” In each of these he was listened to with an interest and applauded 
with a fervour such as only the highest demonstrations of art can extort. 

The concert on Saturday—the day being the anniversary of Mozart’s birth 
exactly 105 years since—was devoted largely to the works of that great genius. 
The opening piece was the overture to Idomeneo Re di Creta (or Ilia e 
Adamante), Mozart’s first grand Italian opera, composed at Salzburg and 
Munich, in 1781, ten years before his death. This overture, happily not 
adorned with a coda, by either Winter or Wagner, was finely played; and 
still more finely played was the symphony in G minor, as a mere piece of 
“ abstract music,” to employ the hackneyed phrase of Wagner, positively 
unrivalled. We have never listened to a more perfect execution of the G 
minor symphony then that by the Crystal Palace orchestra, under Mr. Mann's 
direction, on Saturday. The minuet and trio were encored and repeated ; but, 
this distinction was no more due to the minuet and trio than to any other of 
the movements, inasmuch as all were played to perfection. Here is a 
symphony composed for a small orchestra, without trumpets, drums, or 
clarionets, with only a single flute, the other wind instruments, being bassoons, 
horns, oboes (two of each), and yet which sounds as vigorously as any symphony 
ever composed with all the means and appliances of the grand orchestra put 
into requisition. But it little mattered to a genius like Mozart what 
resources were at disposal; he made invariably such excellent use of them 
that no one missed anything he might be obliged to reject. What a contras, 
Was presented on Saturday between this symphony in G minor and the concerto 
in E flat, for pianoforte with orchestral accompaniments, by the Abbé Liszt, 
which Mr. Dannreuther introduced for the first time at the Crystal Palace 
Concerts. In this concerto every conceivable expedient is employed to obtain 


force and sonorousness ; but the result isa caput mortuum. The whole work - 


which, the interest of its materials taken into consideration, is of immoderate 
length, appears to us as a mere jumble of passages—passages of enormous 
difficulty, but unaccompanied by the effect that might be expected to attend 
their facile and correct execution. The “ themes,” if ‘“ themes” they may be 
styled, are vague and shadowy, the leading one—‘‘ the main theme,” which, 
as the annotated programme informs us, ‘‘remains intact throughout the 
concerto” (whatever that may signify)—being prineipally recognizable, when- 
ever it appears, on account of its extreme unloveliness. In the remarks upon 
the concerto (signed “‘ E. D.,” not “G.”) which enrich Saturday's programme 
there is good deal of talk about a ‘‘ continuous whole,” brought about by 
What is termed the systematic use of ‘a metamorphosis of themes ”—the 
Precise meaning of which, although we are told that Beethoven has used it, 
“with astounding ingenuity,” in his thirty-three variations (those, we 
Presume, on Diabelli’s waltz-tune), is beyond our comprehension. Nor can 
we understand in what possible way the Abbé Liszt’s concerto carries out 
Coleridge's idea “of poetic beanty—unity in multeity,” as the same 
authority suggests. ‘* Perhaps "—concludes the annotation—‘“a rhapsody 
would be the most appropriate title for it;” and here we agree with the 
writer, merely differing with him about the character of the “ rhapsody.” 
The frequent performance of such music as this would very soon neutralize all 
the good which the Crystal Palace Concerts have been for years effecting ; and 
finely as the concerto was played by Mr. Dannreuther,’ one of the most 
vonsummate pianists now before the public, and heartily as, out of deference 





to the player, the performance was received, we could but wonder that an 
artist of his calibre should have devoted so much time and hard labour, as he 
must have devoted, to getting such a farrago of monstrous absurdities into 
his head and into his fingers, Herr Dannrenther played the concerto without 
book with wonderful fire and unimpeachable accuracy; and we could only 
grieve to find so much ability wasted upon such profitless stuff. : 

A smoothly-written notiurno, for horn, with orchestral accompaniments, 
was another novelty in the programme. The composition in itself is null 
but the performance of the solo part, by Mr. Wendland, chief horn at the 
Crystal Palace, was in every respect irreproachable. The singers were 
Madame Bentham Fernandez and Mr. Bentham, the lady singing “Non so 
pitt cosa” (Figaro), with the same piquant expression which recently won for 
her such applause at the Monday Popular Concerts, as well as “Oh mio 
Fernando,” from La Favorita; the gentleman giving3‘‘Il mio tesoro” (half a 
tone lower than the original key), and “ Ah si ben mio” (J Trovatore), in his 
best style, the two joining their voices in a duet, alsofrom La Favorita. The 
concert ended with a magnificent performance of the overture to Leonora— 
the inimitable ‘No. 3,” which puzzled Cherubini and immortalized Beethoven. 

At the concert to-day, in addition to the C minor symphony and 
a selection from the Ruins of Athens of Beethoven—we are promised the 
overture to Mendelssohn’s St.Paul (first time at the Crystal Palace), a new 
ballet scene by Mr. C. Deffell, Sir Julius Benedict’s overture, Kéinig von 
Homburg (first time), and other things. 


—0O- 
SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY. 


Handel’s Deborah, revived on Dec. 10,1869, wasrepeated yesterday week 
to the satisfaction of a numerous audience. Unquestionably there are 
vitality and power in this work such as the composer could hardly have 
imagined when, stimulated by the unexpected success of his first 
oratorio, Lsther, he used up a lot of old matter and produced his second. 
In 1763, Handel wanted money to carry ona desperate operatic enterprise, 
and the construction of Deborah shows that he knew how to subordinate 
art to the exigencies of a failing treasury. Perhaps no more conspicu- 
ous example of musical book-making exists. Out of fifteen choruses 
ten are adapted from the Hamburg Passion, the Coronation Anthems, 
and the Dizit Dominus, composed at Rome; while the airs with one or 
two exceptions, show more regard for ad captandum effects than for 
gesyine merit. There is, indeed, reason to conclude that the master 
regatded Deborah as a piéce d’occasion. Otherwise, he would not have 

iven the parts of Barak and Sisera to a couple of male altos, because he 
Aether to have them in his company; nor would he have omitted 
tenor airs altogether, because, at the moment, he kept no tenor vocalist 


in pay. 

Pein not do, then, to look at Deborah from the stand-point ot high 
artistic purport. Handel was no hero when putting it together; but 
simply a man who wanted to turn an honest penny by humouring what 
seemed the passing fancy of the public. Yet, even so, he could not help 
producing music for all time. When twitted with the long days spent 
upon his Creation, Haydn answered that the work was meant to last; 
and we know that it is the things of slow growth which endure. 
Handel could be independent of these natural laws. If he blew a 
bubble to give momentary pleasure, it hardened into a crystal sphere 
by contact with the breath of his genius. There is music in 
Deborah, no matter whence it came, able to atone for greater faults 
than we have pointed out —music of the noblest character, genuine 
Handelian thunderbolts. Butin what work of importance by the same 
hand do not these excellencies appear? ‘Therefore, while giving the 
Sacred Harmonic Society credit, because of the revival of Deborah, we 
should be glad to know that other revivals are at hand. Theodora, the 
the last but one of Handel’s oratorios, and the pet child of his old age 
has recently commended itself to the music-lovers of Cologne, while 
London amateurs know no more of it than ‘‘ Angels ever bright and 
fair” or ‘‘ He saw the lovely youth”? Here, at all events, isa reproach 
which the society would do itself honour by wiping away. 

The performance of Deborah gave just satisfaction, inasmuch as the 
choruses, with hardly an instance to the contrary, were rendered 
vigorously and well. To name all the successes would be to go through 
the concerted pieces number by number. Enough, theretore, if we 
single out for special praise ‘‘ Immortal Lord of earth and skies, »«Q, 
blast, with thy tremendous trow,” “ See the proud Chief, : and the 
finale, ‘‘Let our glad songs.” These are masterpieces, and in a 
masterly manner they were performed. Madame Lemmens-Sherrington 
did all that was possible with the thankless part of Deborah, whom 
neither the librettist nor the composer shows to advantage. Her 
delivery of the invocation, “ By that. adorable decree,” was marked by 
appropriate digtiity ; while “Choirs of angels all around Thee, and 
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‘*In Jehovah's awful sight,” received fitting treatment at the hands of 
this favourite artist. Miss Elton gave the music of Barak with spirit 
enough to atone for the incongruous association of a military hero and 
@ woman’s voice. She was much applauded after “ All danger dis- 
daining,” as well as after “ In the battle fame pursuing,” to the success 
of which, however, Mr. James Coward’s organ obbligato greatly contri- 
buted. Thanks to Sir M. Costa, Sisera was represented by a tenor, 
Mr. Kerr Gedge, for whom the recitatives and air, “ At my feet extended 
low,” had been adapted. Mr. Gedge sang carefully, and thus helped to 
make the absence of a second hero with a woman’s voice additionally 
acceptable. The two airs of Abinoam were given by Mr. Lewis 
Thomas, whose delivery of “Tears such as tender fathers shed,” gained 
the chief honour by winning the only encore of the evening. A word 
in praise of the song would be superfluous, and we can hardly go 
farther in praise of the singer than when we state that he did justice 
to his theme. Mrs. Sidney Smith and Mr. Smythson undertook the 
subordinate solo parts, and Sir M. Costa conducted, earning double 
honour by being also the author of discreetly written and effective 
“additional accompaniments.” 
_—o—— 
MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 
(From the “ Daily Telegraph,” Jan. 31.) 

Mr. Arthur Chappell began another course of morning performances in St. 
James's Hall, on Saturday last, when, in addition to the regular quarte-— 
Madame Neruda, Herr Ries, Herr Straus, and Signor Piatti—Madame Arabella 
Goddard appeared as solo pianist, and Mr. Sims Reeves as vocalist. Such an 
extraordinary combination of talent had the natural effect of crowding the 
hall to excess. But the occasion was otherwise interesting as being the 400th 
concert of the Monday Popular series. The number is almost unique in 
English musical annals, that of the Philharmonic Concerts alone 
exceeding it, thanks to a career of more than half a century. 
We may well congratulate director, artists, and audience upon a 
fact so encouraging; especially, as it is due to stedfast perseverance 
in giving the best compositions after the best manner. Tempting 
though the opportunity be, we will not enlarge upon the importance of the 
Monday Popular Concerts. It is only necessary to take one programme and 
multiply it by 400, in order to form an adequate idea of the good they have 
done. The 400th programme was equal to any of of its predecessors. 
Mozart’s string quintet in D major, led off, Mr. Zerbini taking part in its per- 
formance with the artists already named. Written exactly a year before the com- 
poser’s death—being, in fact, the first fruits of that wonderful twelve months’ 
labour which ended with the ‘‘Requiem”—the quintet represents 
Mozart’s genius in its full developement. He has left us nothing 
nobler of the kind, and hearing it, as on Saturday, must ever 
be, to amateurs of genuine music, a pleasure beyond words. Might 
not the same be said of Mendelssohn’s pianoforte quartet in B minor, with 
which the concert ended? ‘‘ I suppose I shall eventually be obliged to play 
it before a jury,” wrote Mendelssohn, when his MS. was seized by the Paris police 
during a raid on the St. Simoniens. Had he done so, there would have been 
& musical parallel to the unveiling of Phryne; at all events, as regards the 
power of beauty. The quartet was submitted to the Popular jury by Madame 
Goddard, Madame Neruda, Herr Straus, and Signor Piatti, with what result 
need hardly be said. As her solo, and ‘* by desire,” Madame Goddard played 
Handel’s “‘ Suite de Piéces,” in E major, containing the ‘‘ Harmonious Black- 
smith.” This is a familiar cheval de bataille of the gifted artist, and once 
more it carried her to victory. Her performance of the well-known air and 
variations was perfect alike -as to execution and expression, the pianissimo 
scale passages in particular being given with astonishing equality of touch and 
delicacy of tone. Madame Goddard was encored by acclamation, and repeated 
her effort with the same success. Mr. Sims Reeves sang Horsley’s air, “ Lord, 
in youth’s eager years,” and Beethoven’s “ Adelaide.” His rendering of the 
queen of love-songs was worthy of its beauty, and as absolutely unsurpassable ; 
while equal, in its way, to either was Madame Goddard’s accompaniment. 
Signor Piatti contributed to the programme his favourite Boccherini Sonata in 
A major, with which he added another to a long list of successes. 

The concert of Monday last was chiefly remarkable as paying an instalment 
of the honour due to a great but neglected genius—J. L. Dussek. We shall 
make no complaint of the way in which this composer's claims are generally 
treated. It is in the nature of things that, being just below the greatest 
masters, he should suffer by reason of such contiguity. Dussek, indeed, forms 

only one of several whose high attainments, involving competition with the 





highest, have led to conspicuous defeat. All the more credit, therefore 
attaches to efforts at securing justice for these dit minores of music—these 
gods who, because they do not deserve the noblest temple, are too often 
denied any. Dussek is, happily, no stranger to the Monday Popular audience, 
though hardly perhaps as familiar as might be wished. From time to time 
Mr. Chappell has brought forward the pianoforte quintet in F minor; the 
string quartets in G major and flat; the sonatas for pianoforte and violin 
in G major and B flat; and the ‘‘Farewell,” “Plus Ultra,” 
and * Invocation ” sonatas for pianoforte alone. Amateurs of Dussek’s music 
will not require to be told that these are among his best efforts; while that 
they are not all his best was shown by the production on Monday of the 
pianoforte sonata in C minor, a work probably never before heard by an 
English audience. No Boswell of the period seems to have thought it worth 
while to make a Johnson of Dussek, and nothing] further is known about 
the “ C minor” than that it forms one of three (Op. 35), dedicated by the 
composer to his friend Clementi. In regard to merit, however, the work 
speaks for itself, trampet-tongued, every movement (there is no minuet or scherzo) 
having characteristics which are strongly individual and of the highest order, 
This is especially the case with the opening allegro, wherein contrast of subject, 
masterly elaboration, and boldness of structure challenge the applause of 
connoisseurs. We might dwell largely upon these things, as upon the very 
interesting adagio, and the animated rondo finale, without exhausting their 
merits; but enough if the entire sonata be proclaimed worthy to rank, not 
only among Dussek’s greatest masterpieces, but also among the best things of 
its kind, by whomsoever written. It is almost superfluous to mention that 
the artist who introduced this work was Madame Arabella Goddard, the same 
who first made the ‘' Invocation,” the ‘ Farewell,” and the “Plus Ultra,” 
known to Mr. Chappell’s audience. No character is more familiar to Madame 
Goddard, and none becomes her better than that of a musical pioneer. Her 
services in this capacity has been of immense value, and have been given at a 
sacrifice which only a strong sense of duty can explain. The English public 
do not take kindly to novelty, as such, and it is fortunate, both for novelty and 
the English public, that an artist of the highest rank acts as intermediary. 
Madame Goddard’s performance on Monday was one of those finished efforts 
which silence criticism, and allow only of praise. As regards the clearness of 
exposition, which throws light on every detail, and reveals the composer's entire 
plan, it left nothing to desire. We know no higher or more comprehensive 
eulogy. The sonata was well received ; and Madame Goddard had a warm recall. 
Other features of this concert were Mozart’s sonata in B flat for piano and 
violin ; which, composed for a lady (Mdlle. Strinasacchi), was appropriately 
played by Madame Neruda and Madame Goddard; Schumann’s string 
quartet in A minor; and Hummel’s famous septet, capitally rendered by 
Madame Goddard, MM. Radcliff (flute), Barrett (oboe), Paquis (horn), Straus, 
Reynolds and Piatti. The vocalist was Mr. Bentham, who made a success 
in Gluck’s “‘ Sin dall’ eta” (Iphigeniain Tauris). 
—— 
A TOUS LES FRANCAIS RESIDENTS A LONDRES. 


We have been requested by M. Raphael Felix, of the St. James’s 
Theatre, to publish the following letter :— 

“ Notre pays souffre encore de l’oceupation des armées étrangéres dans six 
de nos malheurenx départements ; les femmes de France, sous le patronage de 
toute la presse, viennent de se donner pour mission de faire une grande 
souscription nationale et patriotique pour aider & payer promptement le solde 
de l'indemnité due & nos vainqueurs. Les artistes francais doivent leur obole 
& cette noble cause; ils offrent d’abord une journée de leur travail aux 
généreuses femmes de France, en donnant samedi, 10 février prochain, au 
théatre St. James, une matinée dramatique pour laquelle je viens solliciter 
votre généreux concours. Je prends la respectueuse liberté de vous adresser 
sous ce’ pli mon humble supplique ; et quelque soit l’offrande que vous voudrez 
bien accorder & cette grande et belle cuvre, les artistes francais du théatre 
St. James et moi vous en resterons profondément réconnaissants.—Croyez & 
mon profond respect, le Directeur du théatre francais, 

“ RaPHAKL Fewix.” 


Breakrast.—Eprs’s CocoA.—GraTeruL anpD Comrorting.—The very agreeable 
character of tliis preparation has rendered it a general favourite.—The Civil Service 
Gazette remarks :—“ By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which govern the 
operations of digestion and nutrition, and by a careful application of the fine pro- 
perties of well-selected cocos, Mr. Epps has ed breakfast-tables with 3 
delicately favoured beverage which may save us man .” Each 
packet is labelled: James Epps & Co., Homepa' London. 
makers Epp’s Cacaoine, a very thin evening beverage. 
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ON THE ADVANTAGES OF LEARNING MUSIC. 
(From ‘The Schoot Board Chroniele.”) 
NO. Il. 


In discussing musical education, I fear much may be said concerning 

the inefficiency of teachers, : 
Not many capacities are equal to fully comprehend the complicated 
structure and profound origin of music; and fewer still acquire such 
intimate acquaintance with its essence and principles as should enable 
them to explain its mysteries to other minds. Unfortunately, many 
persons imagine that if they ss a certain amount of digital or 
vocal agility, they are fully qualified to give “ lessons in music,” though 
they may be utterly ignorant of even such rudiments as the primary 
formation of the gamut, the affinity of scales, &. They have but 
vague notions, themselves, as to different clefs, which they are apt to 
consider as indications of right hand and left hand ; therefore any saga- 
cious interrogatories from clever pupils throw them into awkward 
embarrassment, and perplex their brains with questions they have 
never dreamt of propounding to themselves, ‘I'hey are frequently (if 
teachers of vocal art) perfectly incognisant of the anatomical construc- 
tion of the respitatory organ and its dependencies, and, therefore, are 
unable to correct in pupils such blemishes as are caused by physical 
conformation, or to judiciously develop the strength and elasticity of 
the vocal ligaments according to natural individual structure. Such 
pseado instructors may teach songs, but not singing, or piano- 
forte — but not pianoforte playing ; and the parrot-like ciency 
\whic their scholars attain is of no service to future study. ‘The songs 
‘and pieces thus acquired resemble the rootless flowers which children plant 
in their play-gardens, transient and illusory, ‘‘ dying with the morrow.” 

An able contributor to the Musical Times has pointed out how 
deplorable is the inefficiency prevalent amongst musical instructors, 
and has suggested thatin many schools where examinations into the 
musical progress of the pupils take place yearly or oftener, it would be 
advisable that the teachers also should be required to display their 
ability, and prove themselves capable of imparting tuition. He adds 
that, under such circumstances, the shortcomings of the scholars might 
oft-times be traced to their incompetent instructors. 

There is little excuse, in these days, for ignorance amongst teachers 
whose labours are infinitely lessened by the numerous treatises and 
books of instruction constantly in course of publication ; indeed, such 
a flood of excellent works is now poured forth, that the only embar- 
sasing question is, which system to adopt, or which method to pursue ? 
doubtless the task of musical tuition is an arduous one, exceptionally 
vo, because in other branches of education, a pupil’s incapacity is 
annoying, but does not inflict actual pain; whereas, to the refined ear 
of a musician, an out-of-tune note is absolute torture; disgust and 
impatience are apt to betray themselves in the gestures and words of 
the teacher, mesmerically aftecting the pupil, who becomes nervously 
discouraged, or resentfully perverse, according to individual character. 
But when the arduous task is undertaken in a proper spirit, if teachers 
strive to be what they ought to be, enthusiasts in their mission, patient 
in its fulfilment, and willing to adapt their talent to the peculiar exi- 
gencies of differently endowed pupils, then their onus is lightened of 
its tedious weight, and the dullest capacities may be trained into sub- 
ordinate adjuncts to choral or concerted music, or, at any rate, may 
gain artistic ability sufficient to amuse themselves, and their home 
circle. If professors have to suffer physically more than others, 
they are amply compensated by a fuller share of moral satisfaction ; for 
sure it is that, when musical instructors are worthy the title, they are 
the most popular of all teachers, and their lessons are looked forward to 
with = anticipation, more as pleasurable treats than toilsome duties ; 
while class meetings for the stud y of music are hailed as true enjoyment, 
whether held in schools, or in elegant circles of fashionable society. 

_ The erroneous opinion that only musical “rubbish” can find favour 
in society is fast becoming obsolete, giving place to the truer creed 
that art should elevate an audience, and must never be degraded to 
lease empty-minded listeners. Amateurs now understand that it is 
7 fen toselect for private performance classical works of ahigh standard, 
¥ erg — when executed by mediocre talent, interest by their genuine 
, and charm by their intrinsic beauty; of course the simplest 
ee & right to its place in musical entertainments, where it may 
f ~ gly vary more serious compositions, in the same manner as a 
mall . — may take turns with graver reading; but the ear soon 
foul sok —_ productions, which suggest nothing to the higher 
10 be maid tn erstanding. Amateurs of the present day are not 
int AF a ead ys on opera airs, ‘‘ deranged” for the piano- 
€, or with variations “ all sound and fury, signifying nothing,” but 
he anxious to become familiar with sterling compositions of acknow- 
a 9: merit. The execution of concerted instrumental music, how- 
pi = onerous to achieve in small circles, owing to the material diffi- 
y whey sory and assembling the oft-times unwieldy instruments 
Tequisite for combined orchestral practice ; but concerted vocal music 





offers no such impediment, and its frequent indulgence is made easy 
to all by the cheapness of good choral publications of every description. 

It were impossible to prescribe exactly what musical education 
should consist of, but generally speaking amateurs may content them- 
selves with less executive perfection than is essential to professors, and 
should principally endeavour to fathom the fundamental beauties of 
music, and gain a due appreciation of its wsthetic affinities; this will 
enable them to penetrate into the meaning of sublime compositions, 
and will enhance their enjoyment of them a thousandfold. If, in culti- 
vating their own powers, they follow the yee excellent fashion of 
preferring classical music to mere pieces of display, they must bear in 
mind that, though less labour of the fingers be demanded from them, 
considerably more intellectual application will be indispensable for the 
due rendering of even the simplest production of a great composer ; 
mind must prevail over mechanism, or they will never accomplish 
their desired aim. 

To those who consider music a boon to mankind, it is consolatory 
to mark the giant strides its progress has made within the last twenty 
years; taste and correct judgment are already general, and modern 
facilities encourage further development of universal proficiency 
No art so much as music possesses the power of soothing mere 
depression and diffusing pleasurable sensation alike among the young 
and old, the rich and poor, the sick and healthy, and the learned and 
ignorant; no especial worldly position, no fortuitous advantage 
of birth or fortune is necessary for its full appreciation. Queen 
Elizabeth deftly playing on the virginals, and the cottage lass 
carolling her rustic ditty, equally feel solaced from care or vexation ; and 
the lowest manual drudgery becomes iight if music accompany its irk- 
some monotony. Those who sing at their work, work best, and the 
pedestrian who whistles a quick march as he walks puts vigour into his 
legs, however jaded they ~ be. 

The love of music is a well spring of pure refreshment which nature 
furnishes for her children, at which all may freely drink ; we may taste 
its delicious draught in earliest childhood, and revel in it till the last 
day of extreme old age—nay, we are taught to believe that not even 
with death shall our joy in music cease. Then let well-wishers to 
humanity lend a helping hand to extend this excellent boon to all 
their fellow mortals, thus furthering happiness and civilization through- 
out the world—‘‘a consummation most devoutly to be wished.” 

Sapitia NovE.1o, 


—— 
AIDA FROM A GERMAN POINT OF VIEW. 

If it is allowable, after hearing Aida only once, to pronounce 
an opinion on it, the opera is one which really possesses dramatic 
qualities—after the fashion of its composer, that is to say—and 
sometimes in his very best style. His two characteristic peculiari- 
ties, wild enthusiasm and touching melancholy, are exceedingly 
prominent, and worked out with an ease peculiar to Italian 
composers. We find instances of grand inspiration ; fine musical 
thoughts, and clear ideas, which must meet with applause from 
every audience. The second and the third act are the most 
salient—of the first, we can mention only the opening scene, 
in the second act, however, there are a love-duetof melting sweet- 
ness ; a very well-handled recitative; and a quartet with choral 
accompaniments ; in the third, a romance, with an extraordin- 
arilycharming second strophe; two duets, inwhich the heroinetakes 
part; and the finale, which was greeted with unanimous 
applause. But, with these beauties, there are many touches 
of triviality, lengths and reminiscences, and the inspira- 
tion is frequently suffocated by the endeavour to give the music 
an oriental colour. Accordingly, it is impossible to say with 
certainty whether the opera will have, in European theatres, the 
same success that it achieved at Cairo, where the getting-up had 
so much to do with it. It is impossible to form an idea of the mag- 
nificence of the scenery, and of the character of grandeur distin- 
guishing this theatrical resurrection of old Egypt. ‘There was no 
inexactitude in the details; no anachronism in the costumes. 
Mariette, that master of Egyptology, and Vasali, the Curator of 
the Museum at Bulak, gave their advice on every point; nothing 
was done without them. The representation, upon a modern 
stage, of ancient Egyptian life; the pictures of old Thebes, of 
Memphis, and of the plain of the Nile, are treated in a style of 
colour probable only in Egypt itself. It is a magnificent and 
exciting spectacle. When the curtain rises, one forgets Aida 
and Verdi, the drama and the music, so much is one’s whole 
interest absorbed by the magic of the view, to the unity of 
which so many component elements contribute. It is a fantastic 
sight, and yet distinguished by ideal truth, a sight which evokes 
from the spectator a cry of wonder.—Neue Berliner Musikzettuug. 
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SATURDAY POPULAR CONCERTS 
SATURDAY AFTERNOON, FEBRUARY 8, 1872. 


QUARTET, in D minor, for two violins, viola, and violoncello— 
Madame Norman-Nervupa, MM. L. Ries, Stxavsand Piatt! ... 
SONATA, in C major, Op. 24, for pianoforte alone—Mr. CuarLes 
HALLE se eos eve ose eee ove oes 
SONG, ‘ The First Violet”—Miss Sopnre Ferran . Mendelssohn, 
SONG, ‘‘ The Maiden’s Story "—Miss Sori Ferrart_.. . Sullivan, 
SONATA, in A major, Op. 47 (dedicated to Kreutzer), for pianoforte 
and violin—Mr. CHARLES HALLE and Madame Norman-Neropa Beethoven. 
Conductor... . Sir JULIUS BENEDICT. 


MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, 
ST. JAMES’S HALL. 


MONDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY Oth, 1872. 
FIRST APPEARANCE OF MADAME SCHUMANN. 


Programme. 


PART I. 

QUARTET, in G minor Op. 74, No. 3, for two violins, viola, and 
violoncello—Madame Norman-Nerupa, MM. L. Ries, Straus 
and Piatti ... oe exe eve wee eee «» Haydn, 

AIR, “ Ah! rendimi quel core,”"—Miss Exriquez ... oes wwe Rossi, 

SONATA, in A major, Op. 101, for pianoforte alone—Madame Scuvu- 
MANN aos ons sve ove ooo 


Mozart. 
Weber. 





ee ove Beethoven. 
PART II. 

QUINTET in E flat, Op. 44, for pianoforte, two violins, viola, and 
violoncello—Madame ScauMANN, Madame Norman-Nerupa, MM. 
L. Ries, Srravs, and Pratt! ... ono ove o ove 

SONG, ‘‘ The Linden Tree,” ooo pa. ve ‘on ove 

ANDANTE AND SCHERZO (Posthumous), for two violins, viola, 
and violoncello—Madame Norman-Nerupa, MM. L. Rigs, Straus 
and PraTTt... ooo oon eo «. Mendelssohn. 

Mr. ZERBINI. 


CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. > 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 3rd. 
PROGRAMME. 

OVERTURE, “St. Paul” aes oes ooo 

AIR, “‘ O God, have mercy ” (St, Paul) —Mr. WaitNey 

AIR, “Jerusalem” (St. Paul)—Miss KaTnertne Poyntz ... ove 

HYMN, “Hear my prayer”—Madame Cora pe Wi.uorst and the 
CrystaL PaLace Cuoir eo ooo ove ove 

SYMPHONY No. 5, in C minor ... ope ose ae Soo 

CAVATINA, “ Casta diva” (Norma)—Madame Cora p& WiLnorst, 

BALLET SCENE, TURKISH DANCE, AND CHORUS (Corsair)— 
OrcHestra and Cuorcs. (First time at these Concerts.)... eve 

SELECTION from * The Ruins of Athens.” 1. Duet; 2. Chorus of 
Dervishes ; 3. Turkish March ; 4, Instrumental Interlude; 5. Grand 
March with Chorus; 6. Recit., Chorus, Air, Solo with Chorus; 
7. Final Chorus 

OVERTURE, 
Concerts.) 


Schumann, 
Schubert. 


Conductor 





we Mendelssohn, 
+ Mendelssohn, 
Mendelssohn. 


Mendelssohn, 
Beethoven, 
Bellini, 


C, Deffell, 


eos eee «» Beethoven. 
(First time at these 

= we Sir Julius Benedict. 
«. Mr. MANNS, 


HE ANNUAL PRIVATE SUBSCRIPTION BALL, 

in aid of the SCHOLARSHIP FUND of the LONDON ACADEMY OF MUSIC, 
will take place at St. George’s Hall, Langham Place, on Wednesday Evening next, 
Feburary 7th. Tickets including supper, 10s, 6d., cau be procured only of the Lady 
Patronesses, a list of whom can be obtained of Mr. Wilkinson, St. George's Hall, 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Mr. Tempe Croup.—No !—The composer of the oratorio-opera (or 
opera-oratorio), Joseph, was ‘* Méhul,” not Cherubini. True, Cherubini 
dedicated his Jedée to Méiul, with whom the great Florentine was on 
intimate and friendly terms ; but in every other respect Mr. Cloud has 
been misinformed. 

Tue Brorners Wuoor.—We should have much pleasure in com- 
plying with the request of the Brothers Whool, but expediency forbids. 
‘Their paper would occupy at least two pages, and, moreover, is strictly 
an advertisement. 
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“Der Konig von Homburg.” 


ConpDUcToR 














LONDON BALLAD CONCERTS. 

HESE popular entertainments, of which already five 
have been given, show no falling off either in the spirit 

of their management by Mr. John Boosey, the excellence of 
their programmes, or the support they receive from the 
public. Mr. Boosey wisely adheres to the plan upon which 
he started five years ago:—that is to say, he presents a 
certain number of old favorites along with new compositions, 
and thus makes sure of giving pleasure by means of the first, 





whatever may be the failure of the second, It must be 
said, however, with regard to the novelties, that very few, 
if any, have turned out failures; while, on the other hand, 
there have been some striking successes. . Further, the 
result of mixing accepted ballads with those which are 
merely candidates for acceptance is to keep the standard of 
merit at a proper height. The audience are invited to judge 
of new things by comparison with the old, and this is done, 
unconsciously perhaps, but still done. 

People not sufficiently sure of their exalted musical tastes 
to tolerate music not exalted, are in the habit of sneering at 
ballad concerts as wholly unworthy of consideration from an 
artistic point of view. Those, however, who do not find it 
necessary to proclaim aloud their refinement, entertain a 
very different view; as, indeed, must every one familiar 
with the history, influence, and capacity of folk-songs. 
Supposing all who account themselves musicians fell 
to sneering, the making of ballads would still go on; and 
it is well, therefore, when men who have capacity for 
higher things take the matter in hand, bringing to it 
their superior knowledge and taste. Arthur Sullivan com- 
posing a song, and Sims Reeves singing it, may not be in 
the highest exercise of their talents; but we hardly know 
an exercise more useful. They appeal to the masses, over 
whose heads music of a higher character flies, and 
they do much to improve tastes which could be reached 
in no other way. Remembering this, the London Ballad 
Concerts have a significance not visible on the face of 
them ; and when, as at last Wednesday's concert, a good 
many admirable things are done in an admirable way, there 
is every reason to credit them with being a means of useful- 
ness as well as of pleasure. The objection that such enter- 
tainments encourage the production of a lot of rubbish, 
which otherwise would not afflict the world, amounts to 
little. Nobody is obliged to buy the rubbish; and those 
who are compelled by social usages to tolerate it in others, 
may comfort themselves with the thought that people who 
love rubbish will, anyhow, make themselves objectionable. 

The foregoing remarks would hardly be complete without 
the illustration supplied by what was done at last Wednes- 
day’s concert; and we shall offer no apology tor, in this 
respect, “ condescending to particulars.” Four new songs 
were brought forward; at the head of them being Sullivan's 
“Once Again,” a composition certain to take its place among 
the favourites of the public. In sentiment, melody, and 
general treatment, it belongs to the cream of its order. 
Naturally, therefore, its success was immense; and Mr. 
Sims Reeves, who never sang more finely, could do no 
other than repeat it. Another good effect was made 
by a capital descriptive piece, entitled, “ A Song of the 
Sea,” in which Madame Sainton-Dolby has shewn more 
than ordinary power. ‘This also is a valuable addition to 
Mr. Boosey’s repertory. It was well rendered by Mr. 
syron. Rudall’s “Dreams” (Madame Sherrington), and 
Henriette’s “Clouds” (Miss D'Alton), completed the list 
of novelties, in an admirable way. Side by side with these, 
and other examples of modern art, were Arne’s “ O bid ycur 
faithful Ariel fly” (Miss Blanche Cole); “The Three 
Ravens” (Miss Enriquez); Stevens’s “Sigh no more, 
Ladies” (Mr. Reeves); “Ye banks and braes” (Miss 
Enriquez) ; and “ Hope the hermit” (Mr. Maybrick). We 
fail to see how anything of the kind could be better than 
this selection; therefore, we also fail to see how, as the 
people will have their ballads, Mr. Boosey could do more 
towards refining and elevating the taste of a ballad-loving 
public. We wish success and continuance to his enterprise. 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


Tue Italian government, to the scandal of its friends, and the 
hilarity of its enemies, is disposed to do for the Roman stage 
what Mr. Donne did for the London pantomimes, and is as 
anxious to consult the susceptibilities of Pius IX. as Mr. Donne 
is to spare the nerves of Mr. Lowe. The Chamber of Deputies 
would have been amused had it been invited to insert in the 
Guarantee Bill a clause for the immunity of the Pope, 
Cardinals, and all the Vatican’s dependants, from the irreverent 
wit of the secular dramatist ; and no provision occurs for such a 
contingency. All the more bound the Executive considers itself 
to shelter things sacred from humour profane; and a fiat is gone 
forth that what is tolerated in every other city in Italy will not 
be permitted within earshot of the Vatican. Nor does interference 
end here. Ecclesiastics, male or female, must not appear on the 
stage. Asa letter from Rome puts it :— 

“Operas and comedies represented in the rest of the kingdom, after a 
certain received text, are to be admitted only on condition of thorough revision. 
A cardinal must be transformed into a civil magistrate, a father confessor 
into a lay schoolmaster, a nun into a midwife, and so forth.” 

Could anything be more absurd? It is understood in this 
country that the clergy must not be gratuitously brought upon 
the stage, but the instances in which they have served to assist 
the dramatist and divert the public without offence are familiar to 

laygoers. No parallel cdn be drawn between England and Italy. 

or eight hundred years the history of Italy has been bound up 
with that ofthe RomanChurch. Popeshave been the publicfriends 
or enemies ; cardinal princes its statesmen ; exalted ecclesiastics 
its busiest characters. The drama in every country, to be worth 
anything, must be national; and how can there be a national 
drama in Italy, if ecclesiastics are tabooed? It would be to ask 
the ~~ to forego his most efficacious machinery. Shaks 
might as well have been forbidden to introduce kings and courtiers, 
Alfieri preferred classical subjects ; but see what havoc this new 
decree would work among his dramas. There can scarcely be a 
finer theme for adrama than the rise and fall of theFlorentine 
Savonarola, whose enemies, Alexander VI. and Cesar Borgia, are 
the very stuff for tragedies. A prohibition affecting such themes 
would condemn the tragic muse of Italy to sterility. So silly a 
piece of complaisance cannot last. The Italian government 
should extend to the Pope and his friends that “firmness and 
patience” of which we have heard so much in connection with 
some impracticable people nearer home. Pius IX. will merely 
conclude that Victor Emmanuel is afraid, and the public draw 
the same conclusion. The darts of wit wa off the 
Vatican will descend upon the Quirinal, to the delight of the 
Churchmen who have been protected. Moreover, where is pro- 
tection to stop? The shop-window and the journal will be next 
affected. Among contemporaries, not to be ridiculed, is not to be 
—- Dead men, whether Popes or Monarchs, belong to 
the world. 





Tue stewards of the Festival of the Three Choirs of Worcester, 
Hereford, and Gloucester, which is to be held this year at 


Worcester, have had a preliminary meeting. ‘The festival is to 
be held in the nave of Worcester Cathedral, and in the Colle, 
hall either in the first or second week in September. ‘The Rev. T. 


Tue Strakosch Opera Company began their performances in 
Cincinnati early last month ; and Mdlle. Nilsson appeared with 
great success, in a round of her favourite characters. [ra 
Diavolo was given on Jan. 9th, with Mdlle. Duval, Mdlle. Cary, 
M. Capoul and Mr. Charles Lyall in the principal réles. ‘The 
critics speak very favourably of the whole rformance, and 
term Mr, Lyall’s Lord Allcash capital” which it is, 





PROVINCIAL. 


CueLmsrorp.—We read in the Chelmsford Chronicle of Jan. 26 :— 

‘Mrs. John Macfarren’s pianoforte and vocal recital secured, (owing 
to the reputation of Mrs. Macfarren), a crowded audience. The 
entertainment opened with Weber’s Molo continuo, executed in a 
brilliant and skilful manner. The part-songs, ‘O wert thou in the 
cauld blast,’ and ‘The May-bells and the flowers’ (Mendelssvhn), 
received full justice at the hands of Miss Sinclair and Miss Barnett. The 
grand scena, ‘Softly sighs, ‘from Der Freischutz, followed, after which 
the Pastoral Sonata was artistically rendered by Mrs. Macfarren, and 
Miss Barnett sang ‘Voi che sapete,’ after which Thalberg’s grand 
fantasia on L’Elisir @amore was played by Mrs. Macfarren, who thus 
gave another proof of her executive skill. We are sure that she has, 
by her visit, increased the reputation which she gained on her début 
at Chelmsford.” 


Ricamonp.—A lecture entitled “ Popular Legendary Tales and Songs 
of Ireland and Scotland,” with characteristic vocal and instrumental 
illustrations, was given by Dr. White, assisted in the illustrations 
by Mdlle. Attilia Vassili, at the Boy’s National School, Eton 
Street, on Tuesday, January 23rd, The spacious room was filled in 
every part. The lecturer was introduced by the Rev. Mr. Griffith, who, 
at the conclusion, thanked Dr. White for his entertainment. 


Ricuuonp.—A correspondent writes us as follows :— 

‘Mr. J. Hart Gordon’s evening concert took place at the Castle 
Hotel, on Friday, the 26th inst. The concert opened with C. 
Oberthiir’s duet for harp and piano on Oderon, splendidly played by 
Mr. H. Gordon and the composer. ‘This duet is brilliant and effective, 
the most striking themes being tastefully introduced, more especially 
the « Mermaid’s Song,’ which is thoroughly in keeping with its fairy- 
like character. The duet, which was warmly applauded, was followed 
by ‘O Salutaris’ (Mr. A. H. Thouless), sung by Mr. F. L. Robin- 
son, whose bass voice was heard to great advantage. After this, 
Madame Florence Lancia and Miss Palmer gave Rossini’s ‘ Quis est 
homo’ in their best manner. Mr. George Perren sang ‘ Come into the 
garden, Maud,’ and was loudly encored. Mr. Oberthiir played his harp 
rolo, ‘Souvenir de Londres,’ another highly effective piece, which met 
with a flattering reception, and then, in conjunction with Mr. H. 
Gordon, accompanied Miss Palmer in Vaccaj’s scena from Romeo e 
Giulietta, and “ Rescued,” by Mr. Hatton, both admirably delivered. 
Mr. H. Gordon played Mendelssohn’s Andante and Rondo capriccioso, 
and, in the second part, his own Grand Polonaise, being encored 
in the first and loudly applauded in the last. Madame Florence Lancia 
obtained universal applause in ‘Una voce’ as well as in a song by 
Diodonata, ‘ Good-night, sweet mother,’ and C, Uberthiir’s ‘ Serenade,’ 
in which latter the harp accompaniment was all that could be wished. 
Mr. George Perren gave ‘ All is lost’ and ‘ When first the bells,’ in his 
most finished style; Mr. Robinson produced a marked impressionin Prince 
Poniatowski’s ‘ Yeoman’s Wedding ;’ and the concert finished with the 
quartet from Rigoletto. Mr, R. J. Hopper was an efficient accompanist. 
‘The room was numerously and fashionably attended, and the performance 
gave entire satisfaction to all present.” 

EptxsurcH.—A numerous audience assembled in the Music Hall, to 
hear the second and final classical chamber concert given this season by 
ove of our most active young resident musicians, Mr. Mackenzie, who 
was assisted by Mr. Walter Bache, pianist; Miss Bertha Hamilton and 
Messrs, Niecks and C. Hamilton, strings; Mr. W. Harrison, organist ; 
and Miss Eleanor Armstrong, vocalist. The most interesting part of 
the programme, to Mr. Mackenzie’s patrons, was his pianoforte quartet 
(MS.), about which the Edinburgh Courant, of January 22nd, has the 
following remarks :— 

“Of the fuur movements, the opening allegro is long and elaborately 
worked out, with many beauties apparent on a first hearing ; the second 
is a popular lively scherzo, and was most applauded by the audience. 
The third—a canzonetta con variazioni—is a quaint minor air, with 
several cleverly constructed and pleasing variations, and struck us as 
being, from the fancy and admirable use of the different instruments, 
of very high merit indeed. Especially striking were the first variation 
for piano, with pizzicato string accompaniment, and another in which 
the strings were muted. The final allegro was very effective, being 
spirited and dramatic, and with much variety and pleasing music 1n it. 
Altogether it is an unusually excellent work, and being done great 
justice to by all the players, to each of whom equal prominence is in 
turn given by the exigencies of the music, it was highly appreciated 
by the whole audience. It is no desire to unduly exalt Mr. 
kenzie that promotes us to speak so highly of his success in so difficult 
a branch of writing, but a simple act of justice on our part, and our 
admiration of this work was shared by all the most 
gentlemen of the musical profession present on Saturday. 
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Winpsor.—The following is from an occasional correspondent :— 

‘* The members of the Windsor and Eton Choral Society have given 
their first concert for the present season. The town hall was filled in 
every part, and the concert went off with great spirit. The vocalists 
were Miss Barth, Master Brooksbank, Mr. Hunt, and Mr. Barnby. The 
amateur orchestral society, under the leadership of Mr. G. A. 
Griesbach, gave their services for the occasion, and Mr. Hanerck and 
Mr. Smith presided respectively at the harmonium and pianoforte. 
The first part of the programme consisted of Handel’s Alezander’s 
Feast, and the second part was miscellaneous. Sir G. J. Elvey 
conducted.” 

Piymovra.—A correspondent from this place writes as subjoined :— 

“he amateur vocal association gave Spohr’s cantata, ‘God, thou art 

t,’ Mr. Lohr’s ‘ Ave Maria,’ and a selection from Handel's works. 
he cantata was well executed, and Mr. Lohr must have been ratisfied 
with the way in which his ‘Ave Maria’ was sung, the style in 
which Madame Wilhorst gave the solos, and the warm reception it 
met with from the audience. In the Handel selection Miss Julia Elton 
sang ‘He was despised’ so well that she was unanimously recalled 
at the conclusion, and the same compliment was paid her after the air 
from Samson, * Return, O God of hosts.’ Mr. Lohr conducted with his 
usual ability, and on the whole the concert was one of the best the 
association has given since it was established.” 
—_o—— 
OUR CONTEMPORARIES. 
MUSIC AND MILLINERY. 
We read the subjoined in last Saturday’s Figaro :— 
“ Our little halfpenny friend, the Echo, always on the alert for novelty, 
to have engaged a milliner to write the musical notices in that truly 
wonderful paper. We had no idea that millinery was so intimately connected 
with music, until we read the Echo account of the Monday Popular Concerts. 
The singing of Mdme. Bentham-Fernandez is nothing. Her dress is every- 
thing. But, we will quote the musical milliner. 

‘“‘Mdme. Bentham Fernandez created a very favourable impression—not 
with her voyante green dress, but by her nice straighforward singiog and her 
agreeable contralto. We preferred her in Mozart’s ‘Non so piu. cosa;’ yet, 
in Schubert’s ballad, ‘ Aufenthalt,’ she showed signs of power that is, perhaps, 
susceptible of further development. By the way, why do singers so much 
avoid white or very pale-coloured dresses in favour of sombre or heavy raw 
colours? A singer is constantly not seen in the distance on account of the 
dress worn. In nine cases out of ten the backgrounds is black or parti-coloured, 
and white or pale pink is nearly the only colour which will tell in the distance. 
As for the poor men, they must be invisible in their sable attire; but, then, 
it does not so much matter, because they are not so well worth seeing. The 
great opera singers generally dress rightly for a concert, because they always 
instinctively study their surroundings—the ordinary concert singers are less 
thoughtful. 

“ All this must be very interesting to musicians, no doubt, and will tend to 
the improvement of musical art in this country. But, even after this interlude 
of millinery, taking up a third of the criticism, our erratic critic cannot keep 
his pen off the ladies’ dresses. We are told further down ‘ that Mdlle. Limia, 
who sang, and very charmingly—again owing to her dress, was not very 
visible.’ We advise the musical critic of the Lcho, to borrow a pair of opera- 
glasses of extra power, and, having satisfied hisloving eyes with a goodstare at the 
various female artists, to distract his attention from the petticoats, and tell us 
something about the music. Besides, all this is emphatically a plagiarism. 
Our worthy and indefatigable friend ‘Rambler,’ of the Sunday Times, is 
alone permitted to be the weekly essayist on the over and under clothing of the 
female sex. The ‘ Rambler,’ owing to his long and valuable services, is 
specially retained on the establishment to flirt with frills, to sigh over stock- 
ings, to gush on garters, to write prose poems on petticoats, and to romance 
generally on very delicate articles of dress. We cannot permit the Echo to 
take up millinery, without the special permission of our only, unequalled, and 
well-beloved ‘ Rambler.’ ” 

THE Sunday Times, in its last impression, had the following 
special paragraph, with reference to the forthcoming introduction 
of a sonata by J. L. Dussek:— 


‘‘ We wish to draw the special attention of our musical readers to the fact 
that one of the noblest compositions of this great, but too much neglected, 
genius will be played at the Monday Popular Concert of to-morrow. Upon the 
work in question, a pianoforte Sonata in C minor, Dussek’s warmest admirers 
might well be content to rest his claims, so distinguished is it by melodic 
beauty, masterly treatment, and brilliant invention. That such music should 
be unknown, or, at best, be known only to a few amateurs of unusually wide 
sympathies, is a reproach we would gladly see wiped away. Therefore we 
write these lines. The executant will be Madame Arabella Goddard, who 
perseveres in the mission she has discharged so Jong and so well, and is never 
heard to better advantage than when introducing a novelty to the public, and, 
at the same time, asserting ised merit. That Dussek’s music will 
receive perfect justice from our gifted countrywoman, ‘‘ goes without saying.’ ” 





REVIEWS. 


The Royal Edition of Operas. Wanen's Der Preischats, Waited by 
Artuur Suuiivan and J. Prrrman. ([London: Boosey & Co.] 


In a short preface to this splendid edition of Weber's masterpiece, the 
editor says:—' This is the first attempt to publish the opera in a perfect 
form with Italian words. The drama is here given in all its complete- 
ness in Italian as well asin German and English, while particular care has 
been taken that the music does not suffer in its adaptation to the three 
lan " We need only add that the text has been edited with 
great care, and that the general “ get up” ot the volume is admirable. 
The English version is the one which use has made familiar, but the 
publishers add a-translation of “ Und ob die Wolke,” made for them by 
the late Thomas Campbell, which is now printed for the first time. 
We cannot resist the temptation to give it here :— 


‘* Though clouds around yon sun may lower, 
He still abides in Heaven’s expanse, 
Still o’er us reigns a hallowed Power, 
Nor bows the world to blindfold chance, 
A pure eternal eye above 
Looks down on all, and looks with love. 


“ O'er me—let whatso’er befall me— 
That Father's sheltering arm is cast, 
E’en though His voice should homeward call me, 
And though this morn should shine my last, 
There is a pure bright eye above + 
To watch me with eternal love.” 


We are glad to find that the spirited publishers of the “ Royal Edition” 
are about adding Wagner's Lohengrin to their series. 


Novello’s Octavo Edition of Operas. Weber's Der Freischutz. Edited by 
NaTaLiA MAcrarREN. [London: Novello, Ewer & Co.] 

Tue care and completeness which mark this series of operatic hand-books 
generally, are most conspicuous in the volume now hefore us. We may 
doubt, however, if the new translation for which Madame Macfarren 
takes credit, will be as acceptable as the common version would have 
been. The editress brings grave charges against that version, and we, 
are not going to say she is wrong, but popular use and long familiarity 
make light of such shortcomings, not caring enough for them to desire 
a radical change. We should add that the text is also given in the 
original, and that the dialogue follows the German acting version, 
which is an abbreviation of that written by Kind. The and 
orchestra? directionsare very full and complete in this edition. Wagner's 
Tannhauser will shortly be added to the series. 


oe 
WAIFS, 


Madame Julien announces that her annual benefit will take place at 
Drury-lane Theatre on the 19th, 20th, 21st, 22nd, and 23rd of next 
month, when the highly successful pantomime, “Tom Thumb, ” will 
be performed in combination with other attractions. As the 
widow of M. Jullien, who did so much towards establishing 
popular concerts in this country, the Jbénéficiaire possesses a 
strong claim on public support. Madame Jullien reminds her friends 
that she will only derive benefit from the sale of tickets which are 
obtained from her at the stage-door of the theatre. 

The Galton Operetta Company commenced an operetta season in 
Philadelphia on the 1st of January. 


The Chicago papers invite all dramatic and musical companies to 
keep away from the city during the fall and coming winter. 


Boston is the paradise of hand-organ grinders, having more than all 
the rest of the American cities combined. 


Isn’t it curious, after all Strakosch’s liberal advertising outlay, that 
the only person who has falien violently in love with Mdlle. Nilsson 
should prove to be a lunatic? 


Franz Abt, the German vocal composer, has written to the President 
of the Washington Saengerbund, that he intends visiting the United 
States next spring. 


The Bridgeport (Conn.) Choral Association gave Bennett's Woman 
of Samaria on the 18th December, with great success. The solos were 
well rendered by members of the association. 


‘There are, in the United States, not far from 4,000 military bands, 
witha — of nearly 2,000,000 dols. invested in musical instruments, 
music, &c. 


‘The vacancies in the Royal Academy of Belgium have been filled by 
the election of MM. Gevaert, Boisselet, and Limnander as titular mem- 
bers, with MM. Charles Gounod and Basevi (a Florentine) associates. 
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A Greenwich music-hall proprietor was recently prosecuted by the 
London Theatrical Managers Association for having permitted stage 
plays to be performed without alicense. A penalty of £10 was inflicted. 


Boston has a musical conductor whose name, Peck, is a misnomer ; 
it should be at least Bushel. He is now giving popular concerts at 
which such singers as Miss Kellogg and Miss Phillipps can be heard for 
twenty-five cents. 

Afzelius, the venerable collector of Swedish folk-songs, died on the 
25th of September last, at Eukiping, where he had been pastor for 
forty-nine years, His great work, ‘‘ Svenska Folkets Sagohifder,” was 
completed in 1870, the last part containing the history of Charles XIL., 
since which date no true popular legends have come into being. 


Ata concert in Boston, a young woman who was disturbing those of 
the audience seated near her by incessant chattering, was summarily 
silenced by a gentleman who handed her a piece of paper, on which he 
had written the suggestion that she might not bs conscious that she 
was revealing family secrets to a large circle of auditors.— Musical 
Bulletin. 

Tho Royal Academy of Music Ball, given by the gentlemen to the 
lady students, came off with eclat on Tuesday evening, at the Hanover 
Square Rooms, which were all thrown open in honour of the occasion. 
Sir Sterndale Bennett, the principal professors, and upwards of 400 
guests were present. A handsome su was provided, and dancing 
was kept up to a latehour. Mr. Godfrey’s band attended. 


Easter will fall so early this year that a serious shortening of the 
Popular Concert season will take place unless, as we hope will be the 
case, Mr. Chappell gives some additional performances in April. Such 
a course would be the more welcome when it is remembgred that Herr 
Joachim will not appear until the 19th of February, and thus his per- 
formances will be very limited.— Choir. 


The Brussels correspondentof the Pall Mall Gazette writes :—“ I hear 
that M. Faure has accepted the appointment of inspector of the singing 
classes of the Brussels Conservatory of Music. It is expected that he 
will establish himself here permanently, and take a leading part in the 
spproaching reorganization of the Grand Opéra at the Théatre de la 

onnaie.” 


Count Andrassy, the Prime Minister of Hungary, supported himself 
when an exile in London by giving music lessons. He was often so 
poor that he walked the streets all night supperless, having not a cent 
to pay for food or lodging. No wonder that he gave up such an 
unprofitable pursuit to be prime minister, and go from an hungry life to 
a life in Hungary. 

The great hall in Boston, for the next Jubilee, will be 822 and a half 
feet long, 448} feet wide. It will cover nearly eight acres of 
ground. ‘The radius of the roof will have 26} feet. The 
corridors will be 2488 feet long. At least 4,500,000 feet of lumber 
will be needed, 350,000 square feet of covering for the roof, 52,152 
ae and 3,528 iron bars, 46,338 tree nails, and 44,388 square feet 
of glass. 

Saturday last being the anniversary of the capitulation of Paris, 
M. Strauss, the enterpreneur of the at the Opera, 
announced that that national institution would close its doors, and that 
the Citoyen Clodoche would not perform the Can-can Quadrille. The 
Government took the hint, and a notice was to be posted on the walis 
ordering the closing of all theatres, cafés-concerts, public amusements, 
&e., on Saturday night, in token of mourning. It is to be hoped that 
after this extraordinary piece of self-denial, cynical foreigners will no 
longer question the regeneration of France. 


_ Ina country town in one of the central states, noted for its institu- 
tions of learning, a lady of doubtful age called upon the best established 
music teacher of the place, stating her desire to have instruction, in 
the following manner; “I am tired of my present employment (teachin 
a4 hew system of dress cutting, ) and have concluded to teach music. 
will give you ten dollars if you will teach me one tune so that 1 can 
play it as well as anybody.” ‘Her proposal being indignantly refused 
by the teacher applied to, she went elsewhere, and, on advancing the 
ten dollars, learned the tune, and finally, found much employment asa 
music teacher in an adjoining village. 

A remarkable manifestation of ability was Mr. Jerome Hopkins’ 

“ Piano Lecture Concert,” given recently for the Orpheon Free Choral 
Schools. He kept his audience for an hour and a half deeply interested 
by an amusing and highly instructive series of short musical “ talks,” or 
about ten minutes each, between which the audience were invited to 
select pieces to be played, from a programme of one hundred pieces from 
nearly all the greatest masters. Mr. Hopkins rendered thirteen com- 
— entirely from memory, among which were works by Handel, 

thoven, Bach, De Meyer, Gottachalk, Stephen Heller, and others. 
The performance was certainly a novel and curious success. 





The Duke of Edinburgh intimated his willingness on Friday week 
to accept the Presidency of the Society of Amateur Instrumentalists, to 
be established in connection with the Royal Aibert Hall. 


Grillparzer, the poet, died on Sanday evening at the age of 81. 
Byron, as far back as 1816, wrote in terms of warm admiration of 
his verse. It is but little more than a year ago that all the kings, 
nobles, literati, and peoples of Germany joined to worship his yeuius at 
a solemn fee held in Vienna, and on Wednesday, deputatious from 
all parts of the Fatherland, the inhabitants, and garrison, and Imperial 
Court accompanied the remains of the bard, of whom Austria is 
justly proud, to their last home in the Wahringer cemetery. His 
dramas have long been the most popular on the German stage. 
Beethoven, Schubert, Spohr, and others have set to music his cantatas, 
songs, and ballads, &c. 


Madame Arditi has lately given three matinées at her residence, 
which were fully and fashionably attended on each occasion. The fol- 
lowing is a list of some of the principal items in the programmes:— 

‘Trio, Mendelssohn (Madame Piatti, Signor Piatti, and Herr Straus), solo 
violin (Herr Straus); serenade, Braga, (Madame Arditi, accompaniment 
on the pianoforte by Miss Giuliella Arditi, and violoncello obdd/igato, 
Signor Piatti) ; song, ‘* Looking back,” A. Sullivan, (Miss Fairman) ; rondo, 
Beethoven, Op. 51, (Miss Arditi); Song, Miss Gabriel, (Miss Fennell) ; Over- 
ture, Zampa, arranged for two performers on one pianoforte, violin and violon- 
cello) Miss Arditi, Signor Visetti, Mdlle. Victoria de Bono, and Monsieur 
Paque) ; several other distinguished artists assisted, and Signor Visetti accom- 
panied the vocal music on the pianoforte.” 

A young men’s association having heard that the Mendelssohn 
Quintet Club were to perform in Albany, came down to that city to 
negotiate with them for a concert. The committee called at one hotel 
after another asking for Mr. Mendelssohn, until twenty-one hotels had 
been visited, but without fioding him. Finally they pulled up at 
Campbell & Collyer’s music store, and asked if they could be informed 
where Mr. Mendelssohn was stopping? Mr. Campbell replied that Mr. 
Mendelssohn wag dead, ‘‘ Dead?” exclaimed the spokesman, rushing out 
of the carriage which held his fellow committeemen, “ then the proper 
thing for us to do would be to retire and draw up resolutions of 
Christian sympathy with the Quartet Club in their bereavement of 
their leader!!!” 


A Boston correspondent says:— ° 

“The return of Mr. Gilmore from his musical mission abroad has awakened 
renewed interest in his great project of a World’s Musical Jubilee to be held in 
this city next June. Mr. Gilmore was eminently successful in all his under- 
takings abroad, his chief business being to interest the leading nations of 
Europe and prominent musicians and composers in the grand scheme. He 
was very cordially received everywhere, and his gigantic plan elicited warm 
admiration and commendation. The governmental authorities of Great Britain, 
France, Prussia, Austria, Belgium, Switzerland, and several other nations gave 
assurances that they would be represented in the great musical assemblage, 
and the leading bands of the several nations will be sent over to participate. 
Among the bands thus promised are the bands of the Grenadier Guards of 
England, led by Godfrey, and the famous Belgian band of the Guides. 
Strauss has promised to come with his orchestra, provided he can get a release 
from an engagement in St. Petersburg. Both he and Bilse have promised to 
write compositions for the Festival; and so have Benedict, Randegger, Arthur 
Sullivan, Barnby, and others. The item that has been going the rounds of 
the press to the effect that Costa refused to have anything to do with the affair 
is wholly unfounded. Costa was not consulted, as he was in Italy when Mr. 
Gilmore was in England. The Executive Committee of the old Jubilee, who 
have consented to act in conjunction with others in the same capacity for the 
coming demonstration, will at once take the necessary steps to place the great 
enterprise upon a firm financial basis; and work upon the building, which is 
to be located near the site of the Coliseum of 1869, will shortly be begun. 
The work of organizing the great chorus of twenty thousand voices will also 
be begun under the direction of Dr. Tourjee.” 


“ Madame Lucca’s benefit,” says the opera critic of the Peters- 
burg Theatrical Chronicle, ‘ on ‘Thursday, was a complete triumph 
for the fair and entrancing artist, who played Gretchen in 
Gounod’s Faust. Every place was booked ; and all the passages 
were taken up by improvised seats. The audience received Mad. 
Lucca with marks of approbation, which lasted probably ten 
minutes ; and the Conductor handed her a magnificent bouquet 
of flowers. After the scene with the jewels, she was presented 
with a set of brilliants, and a basket of fresh flowers. After the 
fourth act, a laurel wreath was given to the diva amid continuous 
shouts of applause. She was so touched by her reception, that 
her eyes were filled with tears. At the conclusion of the per- 
formance she was recalled nineteen times; and an immense crowd 
waited for her outside, to cheer her on her road home.” 
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Dr. Stainer’s appointment as organist of St. Paul’s will date from 
Lady Day next. 


There is a striking contrast in the matter of winter concerts between 
London and the great American cities. Here—if we except the Crystal 
Palace performances—we are left almost entirely without orchestral con- 
certs during the winter months, while across the Atlantic scarcely a night 
passes on which a concert is not provided by Mr, Theodore Thomas, or 
by one of the local associations. The want of a good orchestra con- 
stantly employed, is indeed one of the greatest drawbacks to the pro- 
gress of music amongst us, and it is little short of a public disgrace that 
from October until February or March, it is impossible to hear an 
average performance of a symphony or an overture in a London concert- 
room.—Choir. 

Oe 


ALEXANDER DUMAS. 


(Continued from page 12.) 

An attempt was made to prevent the second. representation of the 
piece through the censorship, and, on this failing, a formal protest 
against its admission into the repertory of the Theatre Frangais, signed 
by seven men of letters more or less eminent, was presented to the 
King, who replied, in terms no doubt suggested by his Minister, Mar- 
tignac :-— 

‘* Messieurs: Je ne puis rien pour ce que vous desirez ; je n’ai, comme tous 
les Francais, qu’ une place au parterre.” 

‘The utmost that could be urged against the originality of this play 
was that two or three incidents had been borrowed and turned to 
good account. The act of violence by which the Duc de Guise extorts 
the signature of his wife was probably suggested by the scene in The 
Abbot between Lord Lindsay and Queen Mary. In Zhe Conspiracy of 
Venice, Fiesco’s suspicions are excited by finding his wife’s handkerchief 
wet with tears in a room which she and Calcagno have just left; and 
the Duchesse de Guise’s handkerchief, found in a compromising spot, is 
what first turns the Duc’s suspicions on her lover. This incident gave 
rise to the following epigram preserved by Lord Dalling :— 

‘* Messieurs et Mesdames, cette piéce est morale, 
Elle prouve aujourd’hui sans faire de scandale, 
Que chez un amant, lorsqu’on va le soir, 
On peut oublier tout—except6 son mouchoir.” 
Although the accusation of immorality was unscrupulously brought 
against the chiefs of the romantic school, they were not more open to it 
than the classicists in regard to the choice of subjects, so long as these 
were taken from history. The most repulsive subject ever chosen by 
cither of them, that of La Tour de Nesle for example, was not more 
repalsive than that of Medea or @dipus ; and neither Lucrece Borgia 
nor Marion Delorme could be put to shame by Phédre, who sums up her 
ruling passion in one line -— 
“ C’est Venus tout entitre 4 sa proie attachée.” 

A plot laid in the middle ages, in a corrupt H'rench or Italian court, 
should be judged by the same rules as one laid in Thebes or Colchis. 
Nor should a poet or dramatist be summarily condemned for immo- 
rality, merely because he describes immoral actions, or brings immoral 
characters on the stage, so long as these are true to nature and correct 
representatives of their epoch, with its passions, its vices and its crimes. 
Dramas can no more be compounded entirely of virtue, than revolu- 
tions can be made with rose-water. It was when Dumas abandoned the 
past for present, forsook romance for reality, chose his heroes and heroines 
trom modern life, and bade us sympathize with their perverted notions of 
right and wrong, their systematic defiance of all social ties, their sensu- 
ality, and their selfishness,—when, in short, he ‘‘dressed up the nine- 
teenth century, in a livery of heroism, turned up with assassination and 
incest ” that he justly fell within the critic’s ban, and gave point to the 
most stinging epigram levelled at his school :— 

“A croire ces Messieurs, on ne trouve dans les rues, 
Que des enfants trouvés et des femmes perdues.” 

In his drama of Antony he set all notions of morality at defiance ; yet 
his bitterest opponents were obliged to confess that it bore the strongest 
impress of originality, and that its faults were quite as much those of 
the epoch, of the applauding public, as of the author. “It contains,” 
says one of them, “badly put together, illogical and odious as it is, 
scenes of touching sensibility and intense pathos.” “It is perhaps the 
play,” says Lord Dalling, “in which the public have seen most to 
admire. The plot is simple, the action rapid; each act contains an 
a and each event developes the character, and tends to the catas- 
trophe.” 

Antony is a man formed after the Byronic model, gloomy and satur- 
nine, whose birth (illegitimate) and position are a mystery. He is in 
love with Adéle, a young lady of family and fortune, who 
returns his passion, but not venturing to propose to her, he 
suddenly disappears, and is absent for three years; at the end 





of which he returns to find her the wife of Colonel d’Hervey with a 
daughter, 

In the first act an opportune accident causes him to be domiciled in 
her house whilst her husband is away.* Explanations take place. He 
eloquently expatiates on his love, his heart-broken condition, his 
despair ; and Adéle, distrusting her own powers of prolonged resistance, 
suddenly gives him the slip, orders post-horses, and makes the best of 
her way to join the Colonel at Frankfort. She is pursued by Antony, 
who passes her on the road, arrives first at the little inn at which she is 
compelled to sleep for want of post-horses, and makes arrangements as 
to rooms, which may be coliected from the result. 

“ Adeéle. Jamais il n’est arrivé d’accident dans cet hotel ? 

“ I’ Hotesse. Jamais . . . Si Madame veut, je ferai veiller quelqu’un ? 

“ Adele, Mon, non ... au fait, pardon... laissez-moi . . . (Elle 
rentre dans le cabinet et ferme la porte). 

“ Antony parait sur le baleon, derriére la fenetre, casse un carreau, 
passe son bras, ouvre V'espagnolette, entre vivement, et va mettre le verrou a 
la porte par laquelle est sortie Uhotesse. 

“ Adéle (sortant du cabinet). Dubruit...unhomme... ah!... 

“ Antony. Silence! ...(La prenant dans ses bras et lui meltant un 
mouchoir sur la bouche). C'est moi... moi, Antony. . . (2 Pentraine 
dans le cabinet).” 

This is the end of the third Act. In the fourth, the lovers are 
again in Paris, and suffering tortures from the sarcasms and covert 
allusions of their social circle, in which their inn adventure has got 
wind. Antony, hearing that the Colonel will arrive within the hour, 
has only just time to prepare Adéle for the meeting. We borrow Lord 
Dalling’s translation of the catastrophe :— 

« Adele. Oh! it’she...* Oh! my God! my God! Have pity on me ! 
pardon, pardon ! 

“ Antony. Come it is over now ! 

“« Adele. Somebody's coming upstairs 
husband—fly, fly ! 

‘+ Antony ( fastening the door). Not I—I fly not. . . Listen!.. 
said just now that you did not fear death. 

“ Adele. No, no. . . Oh! kill me, for pity’s sake. 

“ Antony. A death that would save thy reputation, that of thy child? 

“ Adéle. V'll beg for it on my knees. (A voice from without,‘ Open, open! 
break open the door ! ’) 

“ Antony. And in thy last breath thou wilt not curse thy assassin ? 

“ Adéle, Vl bless him—but be quick. . . that door. 

« Antony. Fear nothing! death shall be here before anyone. 
it well—death ! 

“ Adele. I beg it—wish it—implore it (throwing herself into his arms) 
—I come to seek it. 

“« Antony (kissing her). Well then, die. (He stabs her with a poinard.) 

“ Adéle, (falling into a fauteuil), Ah! (At the same moment the door 

is forced open, Col. d' Hervey rushes on the stage.)” 
SCENE Iv. 
Col. d’Hervy, Anthony, Adéle, and different servants, 

“ Col. d’ Hervey. Wretch !—What do I see ?—Adele ! 

“ Antony. Dead, yes, dead !—She resisted me, and I assassinated her. (He 
throws his dagger at the Colonel's feet.) ” 

(Zo be continued.) 


. somebody rings. It’s my 
- You 


But reflect on 


Tue Oratorio Concerts.—The fifth Subscription concert is announced 
to take place on Tuesday next the 6th inst, when Mendelssohn’s 
Lobgesang (Hymn of Praise), and Rossini’s Stabat Mater are to be 
performed. The principal vocalists will be Madame Rudersdorff, 
Madame Bentham-Fernandez, Miss Annie Sinclair, Mr. Sims Reeves, 
Mr. Raynham and Mr. Whitney. 


report, Herr Ferdinand David has deter- 


Letrsto.—According to 
mined, from motives of health, to resign next Easter his posts of first 
leader at the Gewandhaus Concerts and at the Theatre. 

Nor a BaD supGE EITHER.—A writer in La Fanfulla, discussing the 
performances of Lohengrin at Bologna, says: “ Erudition (in music) is a 
very fine thing ; but if I am to go to sleep, I prefer a good bed.” 

KRANKFORT-ON-THE-MaIneE.—Madame Clara Schumann played at 


the seventh Museum Concert. ‘The compositions selected were 
Beethoven’s Pianoforte Concerto in G major; Schumann’s “Canon 
from the Studies for a Pedal Grand;’ and Mendelssohn’s Rondo 
Capriccioso, Op. 14, The orchestral ae were Spohr’s third 
Symphony, in C minor, and M. Anton Rubinstein’s Overture in B flat 
inajor. ‘The vocalist was a young lady of the name of Regan, already 
favourably known by having appeared at these concerts last season. 





* Apropos of plagiarism, this mode of bringing the lover under the conjugal 
roof is employed by Charles de Bernard in his fascinating novel, Gerfault. 
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RICHARD WAGNER : 
An AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH, 
(From the “ Observer.” ) ’ 

The sketch in question forms the opening number of vol. I. of Wag- 
ner’s collected writings, which we reviewed some weeks ago, and extends 
up to 1842. As weare in a condition to supply additional facts, we 
think it would be worth while to give some extracts, and to carry the 
sketch on to the present day. The literature concerning Wagner's 
artistic doings has reached dimensions of surprising magnitude ; ever 
since 1845, when Zannhauser was produced at Dresden, all manner of 
competent critics have assaulted the musician of the future, or broken a 
lance in his honour, so that long before our day their unfortunate, 
victim has attained the distinction of being, if not the best understood 
certainly the best-abused artist in Europe. At all times it is a difficult 
thing to give an account of, or to abridge other men’s thoughts; but 
when we come in contact with a man of genius, such as Wagner 
undoubtedly is, it often becomes painfully evident that his ideas will 
not bear filtration through the brains of every-day mortals. As Ariosto 
has it; “* Natura lo fece e poi ruppe lo stampo.” So it has come to pass that 
many of the earnest people who have treated the msthetical problems 
suggested by his dramatic works, or his critical books, have written 
themselves down as contributors towards that genre ennuyeux which is 
so characteristic of modern German writings upon art. Wagner's books, 
and dramas must be made to speak for themselves; but if evera 
biography be written it would be best done by himself, and on the 
scheme of Goethe’s Wahrheit und Dichtung, wherein all that appertains to 
theauthor’s spiritual developmentiscarried outin full,and personal details 
are but slightly sketched, or even coloured, as artistic necessity would 
dictate. In the meantime the following facts may not be unwelcome :-— 

Wilhelm Richard Wagner was born 22nd of May, 1813. His 
father, an officer of police, died six months after his birth, His step. 
father, Ludwig Geyer, was an a actor and a painter, as well as the 
author of several comedies. He took his family to Dresden, and had 
the intention of bringing up Richard asa painter, but the boy was invin- 
cibly awkward at drawing. Geyer, too, died early, and just before his 
death, Richard, seven years old, was taught to play several tunes on 
the piano, and it was then first surmised that he might possibly possess 
talents for music. At nine he was sent to the Kreutz-schule, at Dresden 
with a view to the usual university career. His sisters at that time 
learned to play the piano properly; he listened without receiving 
instruction himself. At length a tutor who propounded “ Cornelius 
Nepos” to him was induced to give him pianoforte lessons. Soon after 
the first finger exercises, the boy was caught studying by ear the over- 
ture to Der Freischutz. The master thought him a hopeless case, and 
was not far wrong, for Wagner has to the present day continued 
playing the piano in an abominable fashion. But music, though he 
was enthusiastic about it, was but an accessory to his studies, Greek, 
Latin, mythology, and ancient history being the main points. He 
made poems too. Once, in his eleventh year, the task of making a 
poem upon the death of a lately deceased member of the school was 
proposed to the pupils; Wagner’s, being the best, was printed, after the 
removal of much bombastic excrescence. Now, of all things, he wished 
to become a poet. He sketched tragedies in the ancient Greek form, 
and he muster in the school for a clever fellow in litteris. Asa 
member of third form he translated the first twelve books of the Odyssey ; 
he learnt English, too, so as to be able to read Shakspere properly, 
and he translated bits metrically. As a fruit of this study an immense 
tragedy was projected by the lad, a concoction made up of Hamlet and 
King p fon on a grand scale. Forty-two men died in the course of it, and 
he was obliged to make the greater number return as ghosts, soas to keep 
the last act sufficiently stocked with dramatis persone. Hewasatwork 
on this play for two years, left Dresden during its progress and came to 
<>. Here, at the concerts of the Gewandhaus, it was that the 
works of Beethoven and Mozart, especially the former, made an 
enormous impresssion upon him, and, in imitation of Beethoven’s 
Egmont, he wanted to add similar music to his play. Meanwhile his 
family had discovered that he had allowed this pursuit entirely to 
supersede his attention to philology, and there were, of course, endless 
troubles and recriminations in consequence. But he was not to be 
stopped. He wrote overtures for grand orchestra, a sonata, a quartet, 
&c. One overture, which he describes as the culminating point of his 
musical absurdities, was actually performed at the Leipsic Theatre. 
The _ laughed at it, but the composer was much impressed by 
this first appearance in public. Soon after this, and whilst he wasa 
student at the Leipsic University, he felt the necessity of a strict and 
regular study of music, and he found the right man for his ok ng in 
Theodor Weinlig, who was cantor at the Thomas School. With him 
he went through a thorough course of counterpoint, and laid a solid 
foundation for his future artistic development. Now were brought 

a considerable number of works, an overture, a symphony, the 
libretto, and some musical numbers for a tragic opera, &c, The year 
1838 he spent at Wurzburg, on a visit to a brother, an experienced 





singer, composing an opera in three.acts, Die Feen, for which the story 
was taken from Gozzi’s Woman Snake. After this, another opera, Das 
Liebesver bot, after Shakspere’s Measure for Measure, was completed. It 
wasa difficult subject, and he was imprudent enough to giveaperformance 
of it at Magdeburg, in 1836, where for two years he had been conductor 
at the theatre, after only twelve days’ preparation. The result was 
null, though some numbers which had been tolerably sung were 
applauded. The Magdeburg Theatre failed soon after this, and Wagner 
went to Berlin, with the hope of getting his opera performed there ; 
failed, of course, and then, penniless and encumbered with debts, he 
accepted a conductorship at the theatre of Konigsberg. There, in 1836, 
he married, and composed an overture, Rule Britannia. In 1837, we 
find him conductor at the theatre of Riga, and making sketches for his 
five-act tragic opera, Rienzi, which, as is well known, was the first of 
his works that has gained acceptance at most European opera-houses. 
He executed it on an immense scale, so as to make it suitable for the 
largest theatres only. With two acts of it finished, he started without 
money, without friends or connections, and without the smallest definite 
plan of action for Paris. At Boulogne, where he rested some weeks, he 
made the acquaintance of Meyerbeer, who, after seeing the score of Rienzi, 
gave him letters of introduction to the musical and theatrical notabili- 
ties of Paris. In consequence of these, things looked bright for some 
little time at Paris, but he soon found that to gain a hearing in Paris 
without the aid of influential friends on the spot (Meyerbeer did not 
stay there for anv length of time during the two years of Wagner’s 
sojourn) was an Herculean task beyond the reach even of such indomi- 
table energy as his. He kept himself alive by writing articles for the 
Gazette Musicale, composing songs to French words, and, lastly, when 
things took a particularly unfavourable turn, by making arrangements 
for publishers of operatic tunes for all sorts of instruments. We have 
ourselves seen airs from Donizetti's Favorita, arranged by Wagner for the 
cornet-4-piston. Of serious work, during these years, an overture to 
Goethe’s Faust, the final three acts of Rienzi, and the poem and music 
to his Fliegende Hollander, which latter was composed in seven weeks, 
must be enumerated. Giving up all hopes of Paris, he sent the score 
of Rienzi to the Court Theatre of Dresden. It was accepted, per- 
formed with immense success, in 1842, and Wagner, who had 
followed it to Dresden, found himself of a sudden the most popular 
man there, and the King of Saxony’s court Capellmeister. A perform- 

ance of Der Fliegende Hollander followed on the 2nd January, 1848; 
and now, amidst the arduous duties of a principal conductorship at the 

Dresden Opera, one of the largest of German theatres, at which the 

performances are continued all the year round, and the répértoire is 

most varied, he conceived and executed the poems and music to 

Tannhduser and Lohengrin, the cantata, Das Liebesmahl der Apostel, and 

the poems to Die Meistersinger and Siegfried’s Tod. 

The revolution of 1849, in which Wagner took active part with 
written and spoken addresses, put an end to his connection with Dres- 
den ; he had to fly, and to seek refuge at Zurich. During the next ten 
years he appeared before the public, if we except a few concerts 
which he conducted here and there, amongst which we may mention 
the eight concerts of the London Philharmonic Society in the season of 
1855, only as 4 writer on musical esthetics. In 1852, he was at work 
on the poems of Das Reingold and Die Walkure, the composition of 
which was completed in 1854, and in 55 he began Tristan und Isolde 
and Siegfried. It had, during ten years of exile, been impossible for him 
to witness a performance in German of any of his dramatic works. 
Tannhauser, Der Hollénder, and Rienzi had become prime favourites 
everywhere in Germany, yet it was not until 1861 that he was allowed 
to return to his country. (n the 9th of May in that year he heard 
Lohengrin for the first time at Vienna. Two months before that 
Tannhduser had been hooted off the Stage at the Grand Opera of Paris, 
by the members of the Jockey Club. In 1863, he appeared at Vienna, 
Prague, Leipsic, St. Petersburg, Moscow, Pesth, &c,, conducting 
orchestral concerts with brilliant success ; and in May, 1866, King Lud- 
wig II. called hjm to Munich where, in 1865, Tristan, in 1868, 
Die Meistersinger, in 1869, Das Rheingold, and in 1870, Die Walkure 
were performed, for the first time ; the last, too, without the composer’s 
co-operation, In August of that year he was married a second time, 
to Cosima von Bulow, née Liszt. 4 

It would seem that his artistic career is about to reach its culmina- 
ting point in the course of next year, when his most elaborate works— 
Der Ring des Nibelungen, a trilogy ; Die Walkure, Siegfried, Gétterdam- 
merung, with a preparatory evening, Das Rheingold, are to be produced 
under his own direction, at a theatre to be built for the purpose at Bay- 
reuth. The shares, issued for seats during three successive performances 
of fourevenings each, have been eagerly bought up; and thus the pecuniary 
difficulty, which so long stood in tie way of Wagner's realizing this, 
his most cherished project, is at last overcome. Let these performances 
turn outa defeat of Sedan for his opponents, or of Waterloo for him ; it is, 
atailevents, beyond disputethat they will be the most interesting, and the 
mostcarefully-prepared musical performances, that Germany hasever seen 
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MISS CLARA DORIA. 


Admirers of native-born talent will be glad to learn that Miss Clara 
Doria, now a member of Mdme. Parepa-Rosa’s Opera Company, is 
winning all sorts of good opinions from our cousins by her good singing 
and intelligent acting. We subjoin the remarks made upon some 
recent performances in Boston, by the critics of important journals. 
The Evening Transcript said of Miss Doria’s Countess (Le Nozze) :— 

“ Miss Doria fully answered the predictions which were made by the critics 
of her first appearance, and, as the Countess, gave additional evidence of the 
care and truthfulness that are the marks of an artist who seeks to do justice 
by both her author and auditors.” 


The Post spoke with even greater emphasis of her Arline :— 

‘« The début of Miss Clara Doria made the oceasion one of unusual interest. 
Miss Doria sustained the part of Arline, with great satisfaction to the audience. 
Her voice is a full rich and tolerably high soprano, of considerable flexibility. 
It rings out clear as a bell in the middle and lower registers, and is used ina 
manner that shows its possessor to be a thoroughly-educated and trained 
musician. Miss Doria displays much facility in florid passages, and her 
‘ shake ’ is true and very brilliant; while her rendering of the air, ‘I dreamt 
that I dwelt in marble halls,’ showed its quality inthe more quiet and 
sentimental style. Miss Doria has the powers that will make her a 
favourite.” 

With regard to the same performance, the Journal was most emphatic 
of all, and said :— 

‘« Miss Doria is a daughter of the celebrated English composer, John Barnett, 
and assumed the name by which she has been known upon the stage only 
for the reason that she desired to make a reputation for herself and upon her 
own merits, rather than to rely upon her father’s celebrity. In this effort she 
was wholly successful, winning distinguished favour in Italy in Italian opera. 
Previous to her appearance upon the stage, she studied the piano in Leipsic, 
and it would seem that she has inherited something of her father’s genius, for 
she composed at that time a stringed quartet and other music. She appeared 
last night as Arline, and gained at once the favour of the audience. She is 
young and pretty, and her voice is a mezzo-soprano of much sweetness and 
power, She has been well schooled in the Italian method of singing, and 
with the exception of a little free use of the portamento, sings admirably. 
Her delivery of the well-known ballad, ‘I dreamt that I dwelt in marble 
halls,’ at oncé established her in the full esteem of the audience, who, almost 
as a matter of course, demanded a repetition of thesong. In subsequent parts 
of the opera she heightened the very clever impression she had at first pro- 
duced.” 

Success so unanimously admitted must be gratifying not only to the 
subject of it, but to all who take an interest in English art. 
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THE VOICE & SINGING 


BY 


ADOLFO FERRARI. 
THE FORMATION AND CULTIVATION OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING 
Price 12s, 
London : DuncaN Davison & Co,, 244, Recent Street, W. 


DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE, 
For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing affections of 
the throat, 
1S hen maintained its high character for a quarter of a 


century; and the flattering testimonials received from Grisi, Persiani, 
Lablache, and many of the Clergy and Statesmen, fully establish its great virtues 
No Vocalist or Public Speaker should be without it, To be obtained of all Whole- 
sale and Retail Chemists in the United Kingdom 


“M\HERE’S MANY A SLIP ’TWIXT THE CUP 

AND THE LIP.” This new and amusing song, by Frank Exmorg, will 
be sung by the composer at the Ladbroke Hall, on February 12th; Cannon Street 
Hotel, 15th; and at the Pimlico Rooms, 24th. Price 3s. Published by Messrs. 
Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


ASSISTANT WANTED. 


ANTED, AN ASSISTANT, in a Music Establish- 


ment, One thoroughly acquainted with the Trade. Good Address, and 
R required, Apply to R, Potts & Co., 167, North Street, 
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PIANOFORTE AND MUSICSELLERS 
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Second Edition, Published by Subscription, 
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A SACRED ORATORIO, 
By GEORGE TOLHURST. 
PRICE ONE GUINEA. 
Music Folio, Cloth, Gilt Lettered, 196 Pages, 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS, 

The work was extremely well received.— Choir. 

Pn airs are melodious and effective, and the choruses are pleasing. —Derby 
ercury. 

Mr. Tolhurst has grappled with the greatest of all musical undertakings.— 
London Paper. 

From what we have seen of the work we rather like it. The music is good. 
—Chatham Observer. 

The production of Ruth on Monday night, was a great achievement.— 
Maidstone Telegraph. 

It abounds in fresh and melodious airs, and displays otherwise very consider- 
able talent.—Nonconformist. 

Ruth has been twice performed in Maidstone, the composer’s native town, 
with signal success,—Atheneum. 

Some of the choruses are peculiarly attractive,and all are composed with 
true musical feeling —Maidstone Paper. 

That Ruth is the work of an earnest man no one can doubt, evidence being 
found on every page, —Yorkshire Orchestra. 

We cannot but congratulate Mr. Tolhurst on his success. * * The work 
was extremely well received—Musical Times. 

Several of the airs for solo voices are very fine. Many of the choruses 
evince great originality. The enthusiasm during the entire performance was 
very great.—London Paper. 

The usual custom of restraining applause at a sacred performance was 
broken through on this occasion, almost every number being welcomed with 
hearty demonstrations of approval.— Musical World. 

The composer’s musical conceptions in this werk are bold, vigorous, and 
original ; there is an endless variation of the most delightful melody, which 
charms and rivets the attention of all who hear it.—Sussex Gazette. 

Ruth is fall from first to last of original, striking, and graceful melody. 
That is precisely the character which makes it totally unlike anything of its 
kind which has been offered to the notice of the public for some time past.— 
Correspondent of the Musical Standard, 

In the opinion of competent judges the work evinces great originality of 
treatment, particularly in the choruses, while many of the airs are singularly 
beautiful, and the overture is a most vigorous composition. We congratulate 
Mr. Tolhurst on the result.—South Eastern Gazette. 

The overture is a very effective prelude. Of the Oratorio generally, we can- 
not do otherwise than speak most favourably. It is written evidently with 
great earnestness, and is throughout well constructed and melodious. The 
composer was received with most enthusiastic applause.— Maidstone Journal. 

uth is a regular Oratorio. When the words themselves indicate their 
treatment, the composer is often eminently successful ; as, for example, the 
beautiful well-known phrase, “ Entreat me not to leave thee.” This is the 
best morceau in the work, being melodious and expressive.—Jllustrated 
London News. 

The work presents abundant evidence of thought, of laborious application, 
and of a seeking after new and striking effects. The overture is vigorously 
written. ‘‘ It hath fully been shown me” is a morceau of surprising merit. 
This melody is continuous, flowing and eminently satisfactory. There is an 
unquestionable independence about Mr. Tolhurst’s music, and he boldly strikes 
out a path for himself.—Zra, 

The performance of that class ofymusical composition known as the Oratorio 
flourishes more in England than in any other country in the world, although 
the supply of original works has hitherto come almost invariably from foreign 
sources. The exceptions have been so insignificant as only to prove the rule. 
Bach, Handel, Haydn, Beethoven, Spehr, and Mendelssohn, were all Germans. 
Such a reception as that accorded to Ruth has never before attended any 
English Oratorio by any English composer. 

There was a good attendance, and it is scarcely possible that any musical 
work of such a character could have been received with a more appreciative 
enthusiasm without seriously checking that calm continuity so essential 
to the onward progress and uninterrupted enjoyment of a great sacred work. 
Although Ruth takes three hours in performance, no impatience was manifested ; 
the latter numbers, especially a trio, “ At meal-time come,” and a quartet, 
‘Blessed be he of the Lord” being listened to with all that wrapt attention so 
honouring alike to both composer and executants.—Musical Standard. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ Names received by Musszs. Duncan Davison & Co, 
244, Regent Street, W., and by Mr. Grorcr Toiuurst, 28, Waterford, 
Terrace, Fulham Road, London, 8. W. 

N.B. The orchestral parts can be obtained in MS., on hire, from the composer. 
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SYDNEY SMITH’S 


NEW 


IECES. 





Chilperic. 
FANTASIA ON HERVE’S OPERA. 
Price 4s. 





Lucia di Lammermoor. 
FANTASIA ON DONIZETTI’S OPERA. 
Price 4s. 





Zampa. 
(HEROLD’S OVERTURE.) 
Price 4s. 


Saltarello. 


Price 4s. 








Tyrolienne. 
Price 4s. 





LONDON: 


ASHDOWN & PARRY, 


HANOVER SQUARE, 


An Entirely New Work for Musical Education. 
MAYNARD’S 


MUSIC COPY BOOKS 


CONTAIN 


A Progressive Course of Instruction in Hlusic, 


UPON A SYSTEM DESIGNED BY 


WALTER MAYNARD. 


The exercises are set at the top of each page, and blank staves are 
left for the pupil to copy the examples given. The Rudiments of Music 
are explained as simply as possible.. Diagrams of the Pianoforte Key- 
board are provided, by means of which the notes can be more easily 
learnt than by any other method, The fundamental rules of Harmony 
and Thorough Bass are practically illustrated, and a plan laid down by 
which Singing at Sight can be learnt without assistance. The Music 
Copy Books will, it is believed, be equally useful to master and pupil, 
by relieving the former from the necessity of constantly repeating the 
same rules, and ensuring the gradual progress of the latter. 


THE AUTHOR’S PREFACE. 


“ Intelligence, or, as it has been called, intellectuality, is an essential ele- 
ment of all Art, practical as well as creative, and of none more so than of 
Music. Its development should be zealously encouraged in this branch of 
education, which, however, can be, and often is, conducted without calling into 
action any of the higher attributes of the mind. The Rudiments of Music are 
generally learnt by rote; proficiency in singing or playing acquired by that 
which is equivalent to automatic action of the voice or fingers. This should 
not be. Students should be taught that all musical sound, whether vocal or 
instrumental, is intended to convey some definite meaning; they should be 
made to reflect upon every phrase they have to sing or play, and thoroughly 
to understand that intelligence is the very essence of our Art. Music can thus 
become an important means of mental training. It is in this respect that the 
system of instruction now published for the first time in a complete form will, 
I hope, be useful, The plan I have set forth seems to necessitate concentra- 
tion of thought upon the subject of study; it affords assistance to the memory, 
and tends to cultivate habits of precision, observation, and comparison. These 
are advantages which speak for themselves. Experience has proved that by 
writing exercises, pupils make steadier and more rapid progress than by the 
most frequent oral repetition of rules or notes, The hand and pen assist the 
eye and ear, and the result is more satisfactory than when the voice or fingers 
are guided by the eye or ear alone. I do not, for a moment, assume that this 
method will dispense with the necessity of vocal or instrumental practice ; but 
as such practice becomes less troublesome and laborious if pursued with in- 
telligence, it is evidently desirable, in teaching Music, to stimulate the faculty 
of thought. And that is the object I have had in view while writing the pre- 
sent elenfentary work.—WALTER MAYNARD.” 














Parts I. and II. contain Rudiments of Music. 

Part III. contains Instructions for the Pianoforte. 

Parts IV. and V. contain The Rudiments of Harmony. 

Part VI. contains Instructions in Vocalization, Part- 
Singing, and Singing at Sight. 


PRICE SIXPENCE EACH. 


MAY BE HAD OF 


CHAPPELL & C0., 50, New Bond St. 
LONDON, 
Or of any Music-seller in Town or Country. 


KSMERALDA. 
By SIGNOR CAMPANA. 


performed recently at Homburg by Madame Patti and Madame Trebelli, &c,, and 
received with the greatest enthusiasm. 








CuarezL. & Co., 50, New Bond Street. 
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MADAME SAINTON-DOLBY’S 


TUTOR FOR ENGLISH SINGERS 


A complete course of Instruction in the 
Art of Singing. 
To be published in Three Monthly Parts (each complete in itself). 
Price 5s. 
Part 1. will be Ready February Ist. 





MADAME SAINTON-DOLBY’S 


TUTOR FOR ENGLISH SINGERS 


Part 1—February. 
WILL CONSIST OF 
A short treatise on the Formation, Production, 
and Cultivation of the Voice, 
With numerous Scales and Exercises. 


60 pages. Price 5s. 





MADAME SAINTON-DOLBY’S 


TUTOR FOR ENGLISH SINGERS 


Part 2.—March. 
WILL TREAT OF 


Expression, Style, Taste, &c., 


With Progressive Exercises for their application. 
80 pages. Price 5s. 





MADAME SAINTON-DOLBY’S 


TUTOR FOR ENGLISH SINGERS 


Part 3.—April. 
WILL CONTAIN 
Several Songs, selected from well-known Oratorios, 
as well as Ballads, Ancient and Modern, with 
Remarks on the ‘correct manner of interpreting 
each of them. 
60 pages. Price 5s, 





LONDON : 


BOOSEY & CO., HOLLES STREET. 


And all Musicsellers, 





TITO MATTEDS 


NEW AND SUCCESSFUL 


COMPOSITIONS. 





Soto 


sceceevcevecsovces cee oveceeesecvsonececssee sivivcce, On Ae 
Second Valse (Bouquet de Fleurs) 
Third Valse (Fenelia) 
I Puritani (Grand Fantasia) ..... eccccccgenessssonce ces tecees 
Pas de Charge (Morceau de Salon) 
Tl tramonto del Sole 
Il folletto (Galop de Concert) 
Un Sogno d’Amore (Nocturne) . bese 
Addio del Passato (de Verdi.) Transcription variée 
Una notte d’Estate (Nocturne) 
Etude de Concert 
Dancing Leaves 
Mergellina (Barcarole) 
La Harpe (Romance) ......... 
Souvenir d’Italie (Nocturne) 
La Gaité (Scherzo) 
The Fairy’s Reverie 
La Mandoline (Etude Caracteristique) 
Oh! dear, what can the matter be. 
Quadrille Brillante (for Piano) lst set 


Transcribed ... 


Non é ver. Brilliantly Transcribed 

Bloom is on the Rye. Brilliantly Transcribed 

Marche Orientale (Bottesini.) — Transcribed... 

Orphée aux Enfers (Divertissement) .. . ws 

Vaillance (Iantaisie Polka) 

Eco di Napoli (Tarantella Bevignani)..... 

Une Perle (Morceau de Salon) 

Le Nid et la Rose (Mélodie) 

Galop de Concert Aye Bearnais)... 

‘Tis the Harp in the Air (WALLACE.) 
Transcribed. Just Published 

Avant la Danse (Valse Romantique.) Just Published ... 

La Lyre (Nocturne.) Just Published 

Grande Marche Fantastique. Just Published 


"Brilliantly 
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VOCAL MUSIC. 


Che gioja (Valzer.) Sung by Mdlle. Marimon. _Intro- 
duced in the Opera of Yon Pasquale, Just Published 4 

Non so Perche (Melodie-Valzer.) Sung by Mdlle.Colombo 4 

The Forsaken Nest (‘Le nid abandonné.” Sung by 
Madame Trebelli-Bettini 4 

Never More (‘‘Non @ ver.”) With English and French 
a MOTTE ne eee ae 

Noné H ver (Romanza.) Sung by Signori Ciabatti e Cara- 
vogua 

Non | ae (Romanza.) Sung by Signori Ciabatti e Cara- 
voglia 

Lo Scapato. Sung by Mr. Santley 

Deh Parla (Romanza) 

Io la Perdei (Ditto) 

Tornétra (Romanza) 

Ma cosa vuoi da me (Canzonetta) 

Vo Danzar (Valzer.) Sung by Malle. Carlotta Patti 

La Pesca (Canzone.) Sung by Mr. Lewis Thomas ......... 

Mergellina, Sung by Signor Stagno 

Il farfallone. Sung by Signor Ferranto 

Un Rosajo (Romanza.) Sung by Signor Cotogni 

Niente per Forza (Canzonetta) 
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